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FOREWORD 


That  Pennsylvania  as  colony  and  commonwealth  represented  something 
of  a microcosm  of  American  society  and  culture  is  clear  from  her  history. 
In  no  particular  is  this  more  evident  than  in  Pennsylvania’s  ethnic  makeup. 
The  “melting  pot”  nature  of  the  population  of  “Penn’s  Woods”  dates  from 
the  founding  of  the  colony  until  the  present  day.  Few  states  in  the  Union 
have  sheltered  within  their  borders  a greater  variety  of  those  nationalities, 
religions,  and  races  which  make  up  the  American  people. 

Previous  numbers  of  the  Pennsylvania  History  Studies  have  set  forth  the 
story  of  the  more  familiarly  known  of  these  groups.  William  Wistar  Com- 
fort’s The  Quakers  and  Guy  S.  Klett’s  The  Scotch-Irish  of  Pennsylvania, 
both  published  in  1948,  and  Russell  W.  Gilbert’s  A Picture  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans,  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1962,  come  to 
mind.  Yet  the  story  of  the  role  in  Pennsylvania’s  past  played  by  the  here- 
tofore “invisible”  portion  of  the  state’s  citizens  has  been  delayed  until  now. 
Happily,  the  author  of  The  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  History  is  well  quali- 
fied to  relate  this  story.  Dr.  Ira  V.  Brown,  Professor  of  History  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  has  already  contributed  one  number  to  this 
series,  his  Pennsylvania  Reformers : from  Penn  to  Pinchot  (1966).  Moreover, 
he  has  for  some  time  been  recognized  as  an  authority  on  the  Abolitionist 
movement  in  the  antebellum  North. 

In  the  chronicle  appearing  on  the  following  pages,  Dr.  Brown  has  pro- 
vided an  understanding  of  the  beginnings  and  practice  of  Negro  slavery 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  legislation  which  ended  the  practice  in  the  state,  Penn- 
sylvania’s part  in  the  growth  of  abolition  sentiment,  the  part  played  by 
prominent  Negro  Pennsylvanians  in  the  struggle  for  political  rights,  the 
growth  of  the  Negro  community  and  culture,  and  the  overall  contribution 
of  Afro-Americans  to  Pennsylvania’s  development. 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association  wishes  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  substantial  editorial  and  financial  assistance  provided  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  this  study.  In  a sense  this  has  been  a joint  venture  in  giving 
a measure  of  due  recognition  to  an  important  segment  of  Pennsylvania’s 
citizenry. 

Grateful  appreciation  is  also  expressed  to  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fisher,  Morgan 
State  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for  reading  the  manuscript  and  offering 
helpful  suggestions;  and  to  Harold  L.  Myers,  Associate  Historian  of  the 
Commission,  for  handling  the  details  of  printing. 

Standing  Committee  on  Publications 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Association 
Russell  W.  Gilbert 
Donald  H.  Kent 
Philip  S.  Klein 
Nicholas  B.  Wainwright 
Robert  L.  Bloom,  Chairman 
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The  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  History 

Colonial  Pennsylvania 

Africans  were  numbered  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
thirteen  colonies.  They  came  even  before  the  Pilgrims;  a boat- 
load of  them  was  landed  at  Jamestown  in  1619.  The  Swedes  and 
the  Dutch  brought  Negroes  to  the  Delaware  River  valley  a 
generation  or  more  before  William  Penn  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Quaker  commonwealth.  Many  of  the  Friends  who  settled 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity  beginning  in  1682  were  slave- 
holders. Penn  himself  owned  slaves,  at  least  for  a time;  his 
will  of  1701  (superseded  later)  provided  that  his  slaves  should 
be  freed  at  his  death.  From  the  beginning,  however,  some  Penn- 
sylvania Negroes  were  indentured  servants  rather  than  slaves. 

The  number  of  slaves  in  Pennsylvania  was  never  large  com- 
pared with  the  number  held  in  the  southern  colonies.  Edward 
R.  Turner,  the  leading  authority  on  slavery  in  Pennsylvania, 
estimated  their  number  at  1,000  in  1700,  2,500  in  1725,  and 
6,000  in  1750,  when  the  institution  reached  its  peak  in  this 
colony.  In  1750  the  total  population  of  the  Province  was  about 
120,000,  of  which  the  slaves  constituted  perhaps  five  per  cent. 
In  colonial  South  Carolina,  on  the  other  hand,  slaves  actually 
outnumbered  the  white  population  by  two  to  one.  Pennsylvania 
also  had  fewer  slaves  than  New  Jersey,  and  only  half  as  many 
as  New  York.  They  were  held  chiefly  in  the  area  near  Phila- 
delphia, but  by  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  there  were 
a considerable  number  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  They  were 
owned  mainly  by  the  English  and  Scotch-Irish  settlers;  the 
Germans  generally  held  no  slaves. 

Most  of  the  slaves  in  Pennsylvania  did  not  come  directly  from 
Africa  but  rather  from  the  British  West  Indies,  where  they  under- 
went a “seasoning”  process.  They  entered  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  The  usual  price  for  an  adult  was  about  forty 
pounds  sterling,  though  this  was  often  paid  by  means  of  com- 
modities like  grain  and  lumber.  The  average  Pennsylvania  slave- 
holder owned  only  a small  number  of  them.  The  colony  had  few 
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large  plantations.  As  in  most  of  the  northern  colonies,  the  masters 
generally  worked  closely  with  their  Negro  farm  hands  in  the 
fields.  Many  slaves  were  employed  as  household  servants.  A few 
were  skilled  craftsmen.  Some  worked  in  industries  such  as  iron 
manufacturing. 

Pennsylvania  slaves  were  generally  housed  in  their  masters’ 
homes  and  were  well  fed  and  decently  clothed.  In  many  cases 
they  were  treated  like  members  of  the  family.  Owners  often 
allowed  their  slaves  to  marry.  Many  of  the  blacks  were  instructed 
in  the  Christian  religion.  Quakers  were  encouraged  to  bring 
their  slaves  to  meeting.  About  1760  the  Anglican  Church  ap- 
pointed a “catechist”  to  teach  Philadelphia  slaves  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  A number  of  observers,  foreign  and  domestic, 
contemporary  and  modern,  testify  to  the  comparative  mildness 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania.  That  not  all  of  them 
were  happy  with  their  lot,  however,  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
advertisements  for  runaway  slaves  in  colonial  Philadelphia  news- 
papers; some  of  these  ads  described  marks  of  mistreatment. 

The  slave  trade  and  slavery  itself  were  the  subjects  of  much 
legislation  by  the  Provincial  assembly.  In  1700  a duty  of  twenty 
shillings  was  levied  on  the  importation  of  slaves  over  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  was  probably  for  revenue  rather  than  for 
exclusion.  In  1705  the  tax  was  doubled.  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  any  more  slaves,  as  a result  of  fear  of  slave 
revolt,  the  assembly  in  1712  passed  a law  raising  the  duty  to 
twenty  pounds,  but  this  measure  was  disallowed  by  the  crown. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  much  colonial  legislation  directed  against 
the  slave  trade.  Thomas  Jefferson  included  in  his  original  draft 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a blistering  attack  on  George 
III  for  his  vetoes  of  colonial  measures  prohibiting  “this  execrable 
commerce.  In  1715  the  Pennsylvania  duty  on  slaves  was  set  at 
five  pounds.  This  law  was  repealed,  but  in  1722  the  duty  was 
reimposed.  In  1729  the  duty  was  reduced  to  two  pounds,  where 
it  remained  for  a generation.  In  1761  it  was  raised  to  ten  pounds, 
probably  with  a view  to  discouraging  importation.  In  1773  the 
tax  was  placed  at  twenty  pounds,  a prohibitive  duty. 

Beginning  in  1700  the  assembly  passed  a series  of  restrictive 
laws  which  comprised  what  might  be  called  a “black  code”  for 
the  colony.  Legislation  was  passed  to  aid  in  the  return  of 
fugitives.  Negroes  found  footloose  and  idle  could  be  bound  out 
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as  servants.  Liquor  was  not  to  be  sold  to  them.  Whites  and 
blacks  were  subjected  to  different  modes  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment. Negroes  were  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Slaves  and 
Negro  servants  were  forbidden  to  go  more  than  ten  miles  from 
home  without  permission  from  their  masters.  They  were  re- 
quired to  be  home  by  nine  o’clock  at  night.  They  were  not  to 
meet  in  groups  of  more  than  four  persons.  In  1725  intermarriage 
between  the  races  was  forbidden.  Discriminatory  measures  were 
applied  against  all  Negroes,  whether  they  were  slaves,  indentured 
servants,  or  free. 


Antislavery  Pioneers 

There  is  another  side  to  the  story  of  the  Negro  in  colonial 
Pennsylvania.  The  colony  had  been  founded  only  a few  years 
when  there  began  among  the  Quakers  sporadic  efforts  to  elim- 
inate slavery.  As  early  as  1688  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  and 
several  other  members  of  the  Friends’  Monthly  Meeting  in  Ger- 
mantown drafted  a strong  moral  remonstrance  against  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  the  first  such  protest  in  the  colonies.  How 
could  slavery,  they  asked,  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity,  or  with  the  Golden  Rule?  Their  petition 
was  passed  on  to  the  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings,  but  these 
bodies  took  no  action  on  it.  Five  years  later,  in  1693,  George 
Keith,  leader  of  a dissident  group  of  Quakers,  induced  his  fol- 
lowers to  sign  An  Exhortation  6-  Caution  to  Friends  concerning 
Buying  or  Keeping  of  Negroes.  This  antislavery  protest  was  the 
first  one  printed  and  circulated  in  the  colonies.  In  1712  William 
Southeby,  acting  on  his  own,  petitioned  the  assembly  to  free  all 
Pennsylvania  slaves. 

Some  years  later  Ralph  Sandiford,  an  English  immigrant  who 
kept  a shop  near  the  Philadelphia  slave  auction  block,  published 
a tract  called  A Brief  Examination  of  the  Practice  of  the  Times 
( 1729 ) , attacking  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  He  aroused  such 
hostility  even  among  Quakers  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the 
city  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Benjamin  Lay,  who  came  to 
Philadelphia  from  Barbados  in  1731,  went  from  one  Friends’ 
meeting  to  another  testifying  against  slavery.  Less  than  five  feet 
tall  and  hunchbacked,  he  was  something  of  an  eccentric.  On 
one  occasion  he  pierced  a bladder  of  red  berry  juice  and  sprinkled 
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members  of  the  assembled  congregation  with  “blood”  as  he 
denounced  the  sin  of  slaveholding.  At  other  times  he  stood  bare- 
foot in  the  snow  and  lay  down  on  the  doorsteps  of  meeting- 
houses to  dramatize  his  appeals.  He  even  kidnapped  a slave- 
holder’s child  to  demonstrate  the  sad  effect  of  the  separation  of 
slave  families.  He  once  fasted  for  forty  days.  In  1737  he  pub- 
lished All  Slave-Keepers  . . . Apostates,  in  which  he  denounced 
slaveholding  as  “the  greatest  Sin  in  the  World.”  For  this  he  was 
disowned  by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Both  this  pamphlet  and  the 
one  by  Sandiford  were  printed  ( anonymously ) by  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The  antislavery  protest  was  carried  on  in  the  next  generation 
by  Anthony  Benezet  and  John  Woolman.  Benezet  (1713-1784) 
was  a French  Huguenot  by  birth  but  a Quaker  convert,  and  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia.  A teacher  by  profession, 
he  opened  an  evening  school  for  Negroes  in  his  home  in  1750. 
He  campaigned  against  slavery  through  letters,  newspaper 
articles,  pamphlets,  and  books.  He  also  controverted  the  common 
charge  that  Negroes  were  inferior  beings.  His  works  included 
Observations  on  the  Enslaving,  Importing,  arul  Purchasing  of 
Negroes  (1759),  A Short  Account  of  That  Part  of  Africa  In- 
habited by  the  Negroes  (1762),  A Caution  and  Warning  to 
Great-Britain  and  Her  Colonies  (1766),  and  Some  Historical 
Account  of  Guinea  ( 1771),  his  largest  volume.  These  books  were 
influential  among  antislavery  leaders  in  England  such  as  Thomas 
Clarkson.  Benezet  persuaded  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  famous 
Philadelphia  physician  and  reformer,  to  write  An  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Settlements,  on  the  Slavery  of  the 
Negroes  in  America  (1773).  He  personally  solicited  every  mem- 
ber of  the  State  assembly  on  behalf  of  the  abolition  law  of 
1780.  His  death  in  1784  was  mourned  by  whites  and  blacks 
alike.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  be  used  for  the  education 
of  Negroes. 

John  Woolman  (1720-1772),  whose  home  was  in  New  Jersey, 
became  the  leader  of  Philadelphia  Quakerism  in  the  mid-eigh- 
teenth century.  Thomas  E.  Drake,  author  of  Quakers  and  Slavery 
in  America,  called  him  “perhaps  the  most  Christlike  individual 
that  Quakerism  has  ever  produced.”  He  was  the  main  channel 
through  which  the  antislavery  impulse  flowed  into  the  conscience 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania.  The  literary  and 
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spiritual  qualities  of  his  essays  and  his  Journal  are  greatly  ad- 
mired in  our  own  day.  He  made  his  living  as  a farmer,  a tailor, 
a storekeeper,  and  a scribe.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  refused  to 
prepare  wills  or  other  legal  papers  involving  the  transfer  of 
slaves.  Also  a teacher  and  an  itinerant  minister,  he  went  on 
long  antislavery  journeys.  Woolman  was  the  author  of  an 
Epistle  of  Caution  and  Advice  concerning  the  Buying  and  Keep- 
ing of  Slaves , which  was  adopted  and  published  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  1754.  The  same  year  he 
published  under  his  own  name  the  first  part  of  Some  Considera- 
tions on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes.  The  second  part  appeared  in 
1762.  No  other  antislavery  document  up  to  that  time  was  so 
widely  circulated. 

Some  Pennsylvanians  had  voluntarily  freed  their  slaves  as 
early  as  1700.  The  slave  code  of  1725,  however,  provided  that 
any  masters  manumitting  their  slaves  would  have  to  take 
financial  responsibility  if  the  Negroes  became  public  charges 
through  illness  or  unemployment.  As  early  as  1696  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  had  officially  discouraged  the  importation 
of  slaves.  In  1754  it  condemned  slaveholding  as  well,  and  in 
1776  it  provided  that  any  of  its  members  who  refused  to  free 
their  slaves  should  be  disowned.  This  represented  quite  a change 
from  the  time  of  Sandiford  and  Lay. 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  a considerable  number  of 
Negroes  won  their  freedom,  not  only  through  voluntary  man- 
umission but  also  through  paid  labor  or  through  flight.  Some  had 
their  status  changed  from  slavery  to  indentured  servitude.  Often 
a slave  was  set  free  on  the  condition  that  at  some  future  date  he 
would  pay  to  his  master  the  purchase  price.  Frequently  a master 
freed  his  slaves  by  his  will,  thus  preparing  to  meet  his  death 
with  a clear  conscience.  By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion there  were  several  thousand  free  Negroes  in  the  State. 

These  persons  were  sometimes  kidnapped  and  sold  back  into 
slavery.  In  order  to  prevent  such  misfortune,  a number  of  Phila- 
delphia Quakers  got  together  at  the  Sun  Tavern  on  April  14, 
1775,  and  formed  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes 
Unlawfully  Held  in  Bondage.  This  organization  became  the  first 
antislavery  society  in  the  United  States.  Only  four  meetings  were 
held  in  1775,  and  after  that  there  are  no  minutes  until  1784,  but 
a committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  reports  of  kidnapping 
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and  to  render  aid  to  free  Negroes.  In  1787  the  society  was  re- 
organized as  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  for  the  Relief  of  Free  Negroes  Unlawfully  Held 
in  Bondage,  and  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  African 
Race— more  commonly  known  simply  as  the  Pennsylvania  Aboli- 
tion Society.  A new  constitution  was  adopted.  Two  prominent 
non-Quakers  were  chosen  as  officers,  Benjamin  Franklin  as  pres- 
ident and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  as  one  of  the  secretaries.  In  1789 
an  affiliated  organization  was  established  in  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


The  Abolition  Act  of  1780 

Meantime  the  legislative  mill  had  been  grinding,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly  on  March  1,  1780,  had  passed  the  first 
State  law  providing  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  This  uni- 
cameral body  voted  thirty-four  to  twenty-one  in  favor  of  the 
gradual  abolition  act.  Vermont  (not  yet  a state)  had  prohibited 
slavery  by  its  constitution  of  1777;  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  about  to  accomplish  emancipation  through  court 
decisions  based  on  interpretation  of  their  state  constitutions.  The 
rest  of  the  northern  states  followed  Pennsylvania’s  example  and 
freed  their  slaves  through  legislative  enactment.  It  has  been 
held  that  slavery  in  the  North  was  abolished  so  readily  because 
it  was  economically  unprofitable,  but  the  most  recent  scholarly 
study  of  the  subject  (by  Zilversmit)  holds  that  emancipation  was 
motivated  largely  by  ideological  considerations. 

The  principal  author  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  was  George 
Bryan,  who  was  not  a Quaker  but  a Scotch- Irish  Presbyterian. 
As  vice-president  of  the  State’s  Executive  Council  (1777-1779) 
and  as  a member  of  the  assembly,  he  had  earlier  proposed 
emancipation  legislation,  and  he  wrote  most  of  the  bill  which 
was  finally  passed.  The  preamble  to  this  act  reflects  the  political 
theory  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  “we  conceive  that 
it  is  our  duty,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  extend 
a portion  of  that  freedom  to  others,  which  hath  been  extended 
to  us,  and  a release  from  that  state  of  thraldom,  to  which  we 
ourselves  were  tyrannically  doomed,  and  from  which  we  have 
now  every  prospect  of  being  delivered.”  It  was  not  for  men,  the 
law  went  on,  to  inquire  why  in  the  creation  of  mankind  the 
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ACT  OF  GRADUAL  ABOLITION,  1780 
First  page  of  enactment  by  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly. 


inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  the  earth  had  been  distinguished 
by  a difference  in  feature  and  complexion.  “It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  all  are  the  work  of  an  Almighty  Hand.” 

The  law  provided  that  children  born  to  slaves  after  its  pas- 
sage were  to  become  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  All 
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slaves  were  to  be  registered  by  their  masters  with  the  courts; 
those  not  registered  by  November  1,  1780,  were  to  be  free.  The 
colonial  black  codes,  including  the  provision  against  intermar- 
riage, were  repealed.  Negroes,  whether  slave  or  free,  were  to  be 
tried  and  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  white  people,  except 
that  a slave  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  testify  against  a “freeman." 
Experience  revealed  some  loopholes  in  the  law,  and  a supple- 
mentary measure  was  passed  in  1788.  Even  so  there  was  a good 
deal  of  litigation  which  followed  in  its  wake.  The  1788  supple- 
ment provided  a fine  of  1,000  pounds  for  any  Pennsylvanian 
found  guilty  of  engaging  in  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  gradual  decline  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  as  a result  of 
the  act  of  1780  may  be  traced  in  the  census  figures: 


1790 

3,737  slaves 

1800 

1,706 

1810 

795 

1820 

211 

1830 

uncertain 

1840 

64 

18.50 

0 

The  law  probably  hastened  the  process  of  voluntary  manumis- 
sion. The  majority  of  slaves  held  in  later  years  were  living  in 
the  southwestern  counties,  where  slavery  had  begun  latest  and 
lingered  longest,  perhaps  because  of  the  absence  of  Quaker 
influence.  Some  may  have  chosen  of  their  own  free  will  to  stay 
with  their  masters.  Attempts  by  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  So- 
ciety, the  Quakers,  and  free  Negroes  in  later  years  to  obtain 
immediate  and  total  emancipation  of  the  State’s  slaves  by  law 
or  by  court  decision  were  not  successful. 

A good  many  slaves  won  their  freedom  through  service  in 
the  Revolutionary  armies  or  through  flight  with  British  troops. 
Though  the  American  states  were  at  first  reluctant  to  recruit 
and  arm  Negroes,  all  but  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  finally 
resorted  to  this  expedient.  The  blacks  generally  served  in  racially 
mixed  units,  many  of  them  as  laborers.  Two  Negroes  (Prince 
Whipple  and  Oliver  Cromwell ) were  with  Washington  when 
he  crossed  the  Delaware  on  Christmas  night  1776.  They  were 
also  with  him  during  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Ed- 
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ward  Hector,  a Negro  attached  to  the  Third  Pennsylvania 
Artillery,  took  a notable  part  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  in 
September,  1777.  When  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  pull  back, 
he  disobeyed  the  order  to  abandon  wagons.  Making  use  of 
weapons  discarded  by  fleeing  soldiers,  he  managed  to  save  his 
ammunition  wagon  for  the  Americans.  Many  years  later  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  voted  him  a forty  dollar  reward. 

While  the  Declaration  of  Independence  could  easily  be  used 
to  support  the  antislavery  argument,  the  federal  Constitution 
of  1789  included  several  provisions  clearly  recognizing  and  pro- 
tecting slavery.  It  counted  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  apportion- 
ing Congressional  representation.  It  provided  for  the  return  of 
fugitives,  and  it  guaranteed  that  the  United  States  government 
would  permit  the  foreign  slave  trade  to  continue  until  the  year 
1808.  Among  the  few  Founding  Fathers  who  were  strongly  anti- 
slavery, Benjamin  Franklin  stands  out,  though  this  interest  came 
at  the  very  end  of  his  long  life.  In  his  last  years  he  drew  up  an 
Address  to  the  Public  appealing  for  support  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Abolition  Society,  a Plan  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Free 
Blacks,  and  a satirical  essay  comparing  the  slave  trade  as  prac- 
ticed by  Christian  Americans  with  that  of  the  Barbary  pirates. 
In  1790,  the  year  of  his  death,  Franklin  signed  a petition  from 
the  abolition  society  to  Congress  asking  them  to  “devise  means 
for  removing  this  inconsistency  from  the  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.”  The  petition  precipitated  an  angry  debate,  and 
Congress  took  no  antislavery  action  at  this  time. 

A close  associate  of  Franklin’s  and  one  of  his  successors  as 
president  of  the  abolition  society  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  the 
leading  physician  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Rush  is  particularly  interesting  for 
his  strong  conviction,  unusual  in  his  day,  that  Negroes  were 
equal  to  whites  in  native  capacity.  This  belief  was  strengthened 
by  his  contact  with  Negro  leaders  such  as  James  Derham,  a 
native  of  Philadelphia  who  spent  most  of  his  later  life  in  New 
Orleans  and  who  was  probably  the  first  Negro  physician  in 
America.  “After  conversing  with  him  on  health  and  disease,” 
Rush  wrote,  “I  expected  to  have  suggested  some  new  medicines 
to  him,  but  he  suggested  many  more  to  me.” 
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Work  of  the  Abolition  Society 

For  several  decades  after  1787  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition 
Society  carried  on  a quiet,  orderly,  and  law-abiding  program  on 
behalf  of  the  Negroes.  It  dominated  the  national  antislavery 
scene  during  the  generation  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1833.  It  raised  money  to  purchase 
the  freedom  of  slaves.  It  took  responsibility  for  seeing  that  freed- 
men  would  not  become  public  charges,  helping  them  to  find 
employment.  It  worked  through  the  courts  to  prevent  free 
Negroes  from  being  returned  to  bondage  and  supplied  legal  aid 
to  freedmen.  In  1813  the  society  erected  a building  on  Cherry 
Street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  to  provide  office  space  for  its 
work  and  classrooms  for  the  colored  schools  it  operated.  The 
structure  was  called  Clarkson  Hall  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
English  abolitionist. 

At  the  statewide  level  the  abolition  society  lobbied  for  total 
abolition  and  opposed  proposals  designed  to  discriminate  against 
free  Negroes,  such  as  the  one  (frequently  proposed  but  never 
adopted)  which  would  have  prevented  their  entering  Pennsyl- 
vania from  other  states.  It  worked  for  both  state  and  national 
action  to  eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of  the  foreign  slave  trade. 
It  urged  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  and  slave  trading  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
new  territories  such  as  Louisiana  and  Florida.  It  corresponded 
with  abolition  societies  in  other  parts  of  the  country  (even  the 
South  had  a good  many  such  organizations  before  1830)  and 
met  with  them  in  a series  of  national  conventions  which  began 
in  Philadelphia  in  1794.  It  helped  Benjamin  Lundy  with  the 
publication  of  T/ie  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  the  most 
significant  antislavery  newspaper  prior  to  Garrison’s  Liberator. 
It  supported  the  effort  to  popularize  substitutes  for  slave-grown 
products.  It  prepared  and  published  several  remarkable  statistical 
reports  on  the  Negro  community  of  Philadelphia,  which  provide 
our  best  source  of  information  on  this  subject  for  the  period 
before  the  Civil  War.  All  this  and  more  it  carried  on  without 
arousing  the  public  hostility  stirred  up  by  the  more  radical 
abolitionism  which  developed  in  the  1830’s. 
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The  Free  Negroes  Organize 

The  year  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1787,  saw  not  only 
a reinvigoration  of  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  but  also 
the  formation  of  the  first  Negro  organization  in  the  United  States, 
the  Free  African  Society  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  largely  the 
work  of  two  exceptional  Negro  leaders,  Absalom  Jones  and  Rich- 
ard Allen,  who  shortly  thereafter  organized  two  of  the  most 
famous  of  Afro-American  churches. 

Both  Jones  and  Allen  began  life  as  slaves.  Jones  was  born  in 
Sussex  County,  Delaware,  in  1746.  He  served  both  as  a field 
hand  and  as  a domestic  servant.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  learned 
to  read  and  saved  pennies  to  buy  a Bible.  He  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia  by  his  master,  who  opened  a store  and  used  Jones 
as  a porter.  One  of  the  store  clerks  taught  him  to  write  and  to 
cipher.  From  his  earnings  and  with  Quaker  help  he  purchased 
freedom  for  both  himself  and  his  wife.  As  free  Negroes  they  both 
continued  to  work  for  their  former  master  and  managed  to  pur- 
chase a home. 

Richard  Allen  was  born  in  1760  in  Philadelphia,  the  slave  of 
a lawyer.  He  was  soon  sold  to  a new  master  in  Dover,  Delaware, 
where  he  grew  up.  Like  Jones,  he  was  an  industrious  and  thrifty 
worker  and  bought  his  own  freedom.  Returning  to  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  he  became  a woodcutter,  a teamster,  and  an 
itinerant  preacher.  He  had  been  converted  to  Methodism  as  a 
youth. 

Jones  and  Allen  along  with  many  other  Philadelphia  Negroes 
were  accustomed  to  worship  at  St.  George’s  Methodist  Church. 
As  their  numbers  increased,  efforts  were  made  to  segregate  them, 
first  around  the  sides  of  the  church  and  then  in  the  gallery.  One 
Sunday  several  Negroes  were  interrupted  by  ushers  while  on 
their  knees  in  prayer  and  were  ordered  to  move  to  the  rear  of 
the  gallery.  After  brief  discussion  they  left  the  church  in  a body 
and  never  returned. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  April  12,  1787,  Jones  and  Allen  formed 
the  Free  African  Society,  an  organization  for  mutual  aid.  Mem- 
bers contributed  one  shilling  per  month  to  be  used  to  aid  the 
sick,  bury  the  dead,  and  help  support  widows  and  orphans.  They 
also  conducted  religious  services.  First  they  met  in  private  homes, 
then  in  the  Friends’  African  Schoolhouse.  Similar  societies  were 
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From  Wesley,  Richard  Allen  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 


REV.  RICHARD  ALLEN  REV.  ABSALOM  JONES 

soon  formed  in  other  northern  cities,  and  correspondence  between 
them  developed. 

Out  of  this  society  grew  two  churches.  One  was  the  African 
Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  formed  under  the  leadership 
of  Absalom  Jones,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  It  was 
originally  located  at  Fifth  and  Adelphi  streets.  Bishop  William 
V hite  of  Christ  Church  ordained  Jones  as  a deacon.  Richard 
Allen  formed  the  Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Sixth  and  Lombard  streets.  Allen  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Francis 
Asbury,  the  leader  of  white  Methodism.  Both  churches  were 
officially  organized  in  1794. 

Somewhat  earlier  several  Negro  Baptist  churches  had  been 
organized  in  southern  cities,  but  these  two  Philadelphia  churches 
are  unique  in  their  continuous  history  down  to  the  present  time. 
“Mother  Bethel”  A.M.E.  Church  even  occupies  the  same  plot  of 
land  it  acquired  in  the  1790’s,  though  its  present  building  dates 
back  only  to  1889.  Allen’s  tomb  is  in  the  basement  of  the  church. 
Out  of  this  congregation  grew  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Negro  denominations,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  was  organized  in  1816,  with  Richard  Allen  as  its  first 
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bishop.  The  African  Church  of  St.  Thomas  affiliated  with  the 
main  body  of  American  Episcopalianism,  but  it  was  not  given 
equal  status  with  white  churches  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Negro  Baptist  and  Presby- 
terian churches  were  started  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  Negro 
church  in  Pittsburgh  (African  Methodist)  was  begun  in  1822. 
Churches  came  to  be  the  focus  not  only  of  spiritual  life  among 
Negroes  but  also  of  recreation,  social  reform,  and  politics. 

Negroes  performed  heroic  service  in  connection  with  the  great 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793.  Dr.  Rush  called  on  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  African  Society  to  help  find  nurses  for  the  sick  and 
carriers  of  the  dead.  Jones,  Allen,  and  William  Gray  took  the 
lead  in  this  work.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  Negroes  were 
immune  to  the  disease,  but  eventually  300  of  them  perished— 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  their  total  numbers  in  the  city,  about 
the  same  mortality  rate  as  for  whites.  Some  who  served  were 
accused  by  an  ungrateful  public,  including  no  less  a person 
than  the  publisher  Mathew  Carey,  of  overcharging  for  their  ser- 
vices and  plundering  people’s  homes.  To  such  nasty  aspersions 
Jones  and  Allen  replied  with  a moving  Narrative  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Black  People,  during  the  Late  Awful  Calamity, 
in  the  Year  1793.  The  mayor  of  the  city  came  to  their  defense 
and  demanded  a cessation  of  the  calumnies  to  which  the  Negroes 
were  being  subjected. 

Pennsylvania  Negroes  again  demonstrated  their  patriotism 
during  the  War  of  1812.  A substantial  number  of  blacks  served 
on  Commodore  Perry’s  ships  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  When  it 
was  feared  that  Philadelphia  might  be  invaded  by  the  British 
in  1814,  the  city’s  white  leaders  again  called  on  Negroes  like 
Allen,  Jones,  and  James  Forten  (a  prosperous  sailmaker  of  whom 
more  will  be  said  later)  and  asked  for  their  help  in  arranging 
for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Under  the  direction  of  these  men 
hundreds  of  Negroes  gathered  in  the  State  House  ( Independence 
Hall)  yard  and  moved  on  to  the  waterfront,  where  they  worked 
almost  continuously  for  two  days  building  fortifications.  Later 
the  same  year  a battalion  of  black  troops  was  organized  in  the 
city  and  was  on  the  verge  of  taking  up  active  service  when  news 
arrived  that  the  peace  treaty  had  been  signed. 

The  free  Negroes  also  took  a keen  interest  in  questions  in- 
volving slavery  and  abolition.  Early  in  1800  the  Reverend 
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Absalom  Jones  and  other  Philadelphia  Negroes  submitted  a 
petition  to  Congress  asking  for  a law  against  the  slave  trade, 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1793,  and  measures  looking 
toward  emancipation  of  all  American  slaves.  After  two  days  of 
debate  the  House  of  Representatives  rejected  these  requests  by 
a vote  of  eighty-five  to  one. 


The  American  Colonization  Society 

Pennsylvania  Negroes  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  founding 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1817.  The  program  of 
this  organization  was  to  send  American  Negroes  to  Africa.  Al- 
though it  was  the  chief  focus  of  antislaver)'  interest  during  the 
1820’s,  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  its  main  purpose 
was  to  free  slaves  or  merely  to  remove  free  Negroes  from  the 
United  States.  The  republic  of  Liberia,  founded  in  1822,  was 
the  chief  product  of  its  efforts.  James  Monroe  was  President 
of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  in  his  honor  the  capital 
of  the  new  nation  was  called  Monrovia.  Liberia  was  recognized 
as  an  independent  republic  in  1847.  Only  about  12,000  American 
Negroes  migrated  to  Africa  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society. 

Philadelphia  Negroes  held  a mass  meeting  at  Bethel  Church 
in  1817,  under  the  chairmanship  of  James  Forten,  and  denounced 
the  colonization  program.  In  America  they  were  born,  they  said, 
and  in  America  they  would  die.  The  first  national  Negro  con- 
vention, which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1830,  also  passed  anti- 
colonization resolutions. 

The  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
received  the  support  of  several  prominent  citizens,  including 
Mathew  Carey,  Elliot  Cresson,  Bishop  William  White,  and 
Roberts  Vaux.  It  joined  with  the  society’s  New  York  affiliate  in 
founding  a settlement  at  Bassa  Cove,  which  was  eventually  in- 
corporated into  Liberia.  The  Pennsylvania  assembly  passed  a 
resolution  in  1829  endorsing  the  work  of  the  colonization  society. 

The  fugitive  slave  question  attracted  much  attention  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Congress  passed  legislation  in  1793  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  this  subject.  Despite  legal 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  thousands  of  slaves  made  their  way  north 
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to  freedom.  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
was  an  early  center  for  operations  of  the  “Underground  Rail- 
road.” One  authority  (Henrietta  Buckmaster)  wrote  that  the 
“railroad”  was  “incorporated”  there  in  1804.  In  that  year  the  peo- 
ple of  Columbia  joined  forces  to  prevent  the  return  to  slavery 
of  the  mother  of  Stephen  Smith,  a Negro  who  was  destined  to 
become  a successful  lumber  merchant  in  Columbia  and  in 
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Philadelphia  and  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Negro  community.  In  1820  and  1826  the  Pennsylvania  assembly 
passed  two  laws  to  prevent  free  Negroes  from  being  kidnapped 
into  southern  slavery  on  the  pretense  that  they  were  fugitive 
slaves.  This  legislation  foreshadowed  the  controversial  “per- 
sonal liberty  laws”  passed  in  the  period  just  before  the  Civil 
War,  which  were  designed  to  subvert  the  federal  fugitive  slave 
program  itself. 
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Garrisonian  Abolitionism 

The  whole  slavery  question  took  on  a new  dimension  about 
1830  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  antislavery  movement.  Then  in  his  middle  twenties  (he  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1805),  he  attracted  national  attention 
in  1829  when  he  wrote  for  Benjamin  Lundy’s  newspaper  The 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  a blistering  personal  attack 
on  a New  England  slave  trader.  lie  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
for  libel  in  Baltimore,  where  the  newspaper  was  then  being 
published.  Arthur  Tappan,  a wealthy  New  York  philanthropist 
who  became  one  of  the  chief  financial  pillars  of  the  antislavery 
movement,  paid  his  fine  and  got  him  released  from  jail.  While 
confined  behind  bars,  Garrison  busied  himself  with  writing  and 
prepared  a series  of  lectures  for  delivery  on  his  release. 

After  vain  attempts  to  obtain  an  auditorium  in  Baltimore  for 
these  addresses,  the  young  crusader  headed  for  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  able  to  secure  a lecture  hall  in  the  Franklin 
Institute  building.  There  he  lectured  on  three  successive  eve- 
nings, August  31  and  September  1 and  2,  1830,  to  audiences 
consisting  largely  of  Quakers  and  Negroes.  There  he  met  several 
persons  who  were  to  be  his  allies  in  the  strenuous  campaign 
against  slavery  he  was  about  to  inaugurate,  most  notably  James 
and  Lucretia  Mott,  who  became  the  central  figures  in  Pennsyl- 
vania abolitionism  during  the  next  generation. 

Both  members  of  this  distinguished  husband-and-wife  team 
came  of  a long  line  of  Quakers;  they  themselves  joined  the  Hick- 
site  branch  after  the  split  of  1827.  James  Mott  was  born  on 
Long  Island  and  lived  from  1788  to  1868.  Lucretia  Mott  was 
bom  on  Nantucket  and  lived  from  1793  to  1880.  They  met  in  a 
Friends’  boarding  school  at  Nine  Partners,  New  York,  and  were 
married  in  1811.  After  trying  several  different  businesses,  James 
established  a cotton  importing  enterprise  in  Philadelphia  in  1822. 
A few  years  later,  he  decided  it  was  immoral  to  deal  in  the 
products  of  slave  labor  and  became  a wool  merchant  instead. 
He  was  active  in  the  old  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  during 
the  1820’s,  and  later  served  for  many  years  as  president  of  the 
new  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society,  established  in  1837. 
Lucretia  was  at  least  equally  important  in  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment, serving  not  only  in  the  State  society  but  as  president  of 
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the  Philadelphia  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  raised  a 
large  part  of  the  funds  for  the  operations  of  the  State  or- 
ganization. 

On  January  1,  1831,  Garrison  issued  in  Boston  the  first  number 
of  the  Liberator.  “I  am  in  earnest,”  he  wrote  in  his  first  editorial, 
“—I  will  not  equivocate— I will  not  retreat  a single  inch— AND  I 
WILL  BE  HEARD!”  The  paper  had  only  500  subscribers  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  but  it  was  to  be  published  weekly  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  it  never  missed  an  issue.  The  great  majority 
of  early  Liberator  subscribers  were  Negroes,  and  of  these  the 
largest  single  bloc  were  residents  of  Philadelphia.  A striking 
and  important  fact  about  radical  abolitionism  is  that  many  free 
Negroes  participated  actively  in  its  work.  Philadelphia  had  a 
Negro  population  of  about  15,000  in  1830,  and  a considerable 
number  of  these  were  articulate  and  concerned  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  free  Negroes. 

One  of  Garrison’s  earliest  supporters  was  James  Forten  ( 1766- 
1842),  who  was  probably  the  wealthiest  of  Philadelphia  Negroes 
in  1830.  Born  in  the  Pennsylvania  metropolis  of  free  Negro  par- 
entage, Forten  had  received  a fragmentary  education  in  Anthony 
Benezet’s  African  school,  gone  to  work  at  an  early  age,  and  at 
fifteen  enlisted  as  a powder  boy  aboard  the  Royal  Louis,  a 
privateer  in  the  American  Revolution.  This  vessel  was  captured, 
and  Forten  was  detained  on  a British  prison  ship  for  seven 
months.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  after  the  war,  he  took  up  the 
sailmaking  trade,  rising  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  the  proprietor 
of  a large  sail  manufacturing  establishment  and  the  possessor  of 
a fortune  estimated  at  $100,000. 

Forten  also  took  a keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  race. 
In  1813  when  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  was  debating  a bill 
to  forbid  the  entrance  of  any  more  Negroes  into  the  State,  he 
wrote  A Series  of  Letters  by  a Man  of  Color  attacking  this  pro- 
posed discriminatory  measure,  which  was  not  passed.  He  was 
a leader  of  the  anticolonization  movement,  as  already  noted. 
He  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  assembling  of  the  first 
national  Negro  convention,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Bowers.  This  con- 
vention and  its  successors  demanded  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Negro  in  this  country. 

Forten  influenced  Garrison  in  connection  with  the  latter’s 
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Thoughts  on  Colonization  (1832),  a thoroughgoing  criticism  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society  and  its  “back  to  Africa” 
scheme.  He  solicited  subscriptions  for  the  Liberator,  sending 
Garrison  some  twenty-seven  even  before  the  paper  began,  and 
more  later.  He  was  the  founder  and  perennial  president  of  the 
American  Moral  Reform  Society,  a group  of  Negro  men  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  “Education,  Temperance,  Economy, 
and  Universal  Liberty.”  He  was  a heavy  contributor  to  the  work 
of  the  antislavery  societies  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  woman’s 
rights  and  the  peace  movement.  His  home  was  located  at  92 
Lombard  Street,  where  Garrison  and  other  reformers  frequently 
visited  him.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  African  Episcopal 
Church  of  St.  Thomas.  Several  of  his  eight  children  carried  on 
his  philanthropic  work  after  his  death.  He  died  in  1842  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  an  immense  throng,  including  many 
whites  as  well  as  blacks. 


The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 

In  the  fall  of  1833  abolitionist  leaders  in  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  combined  forces  and  planned  a convention  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a new  national  organization.  The  con- 
vention met  in  Philadelphia  December  4 to  6 of  that  year.  Ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  Adelphi  Building  on  Fifth  Street  below 
Walnut.  In  attendance  were  sixty-some  delegates  from  ten  non- 
slave states,  including  three  Negroes— Robert  Purvis  and  James 
McCrummell,  of  Philadelphia,  and  James  G.  Barbadoes,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  formation  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  based  on  the  premise  that  slavery 
was  “a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God”  which  should  be 
immediately  abandoned  throughout  the  country.  The  delegates 
also  pledged  themselves  to  the  achievement  of  equal  rights  for 
all  people,  regardless  of  color.  Their  “Declaration  of  Sentiments” 
was  written  by  Garrison  at  his  lodgings  in  the  home  of  James 
McCrummell,  who  was  a Negro  dentist. 

Within  five  years  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  through 
its  program  of  lecturing  agents  and  publications  had  spawned 
over  a thousand  local  branches  and  affiliates,  which  by  1838 
boasted  more  than  100,000  members.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  important  of  the  Pennsylvania  locals  was  the  Philadelphia 
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Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  was  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  Lucretia  Mott  on  December  9,  1833,  only  a few 
days  after  the  national  society.  Its  membership  of  about  sixty 
women  included  several  Negroes— Sarah  Douglass,  who  taught  a 
private  school  for  Negro  children;  Harriet  Forten  Purvis,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Purvis,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  later;  and 
Sarah  and  Margaretta  Forten,  also  daughters  of  James  Forten. 
The  Philadelphia  City  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Men’s  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  organized  shortly  there- 
after. Other  influential  branches  were  soon  established  in  the 
neighboring  counties  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  in  Washing- 
ton County,  and  in  Pittsburgh. 

Scores  of  lecturing  agents  were  recruited  by  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  to  carry  its  message  around  the  country. 
Agents  were  carefully  chosen  by  a special  committee  headed  by 
the  society’s  president,  Arthur  Tappan,  in  New  York.  They  were 
required  to  report  their  expenses  and  the  results  of  their  work  to 
Elizur  Wright,  the  corresponding  secretary.  Unmarried  agents 
received  eight  dollars  a week,  men  with  families  $600  a year, 
plus  traveling  expenses.  They  were  instructed  to  insist  prin- 
cipally on  “the  SIN  OF  SLAVERY”  and  to  dwell  upon  the  gen- 
eral desirability  of  emancipation  rather  than  any  specific  plan 
for  accomplishing  this  object.  On  arrival  in  a new  community 
they  were  first  to  visit  known  antislavery  advocates,  then  local 
ministers  and  other  leading  citizens;  only  after  consultation  with 
such  persons  as  these  were  they  to  hold  public  meetings.  Even 
with  these  safeguards,  antislavery  lecturers  were  not  uncommonly 
faced  with  hostile  audiences  and  unruly  mobs.  They  were  the 
target  in  many  places  of  tomatoes,  eggs,  garbage,  and  stones. 
They  were  able,  however,  to  organize  hundreds  of  local  anti- 
slavery societies. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  traveling  lecturers  who 
worked  mainly  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society  was  Charles  C.  Burleigh  (1810-1878), 
who  came  to  this  State  from  Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  furor  over  Prudence  Crandall’s  school  for  colored 
girls.  A gifted  orator  and  debater,  he  was  unsurpassed,  it  is  said, 
in  “fluency,  logical  strictness,  and  fervor.”  It  was  reported  that 
he  could  hold  an  audience  in  breathless  silence  for  several 
hours.  Perhaps  part  of  his  attraction  came  from  his  unconven- 
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tional  appearance.  He  wore  a long  sandy-colored  beard  in  a 
day  when  beards  were  not  fashionable,  and  flowing  ringlets 
hung  down  over  his  shoulders.  Once  when  he  stood  on  a plat- 
form beside  the  bald-headed  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a heckler 
cried  out  from  the  audience:  “Shave  that  tall  Christ  and  make 
a wig  for  Garrison!’’ 

Also  brought  into  service  by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety was  James  Miller  McKim  .( 1810-1874),  who  was  to  work 
as  a kind  of  executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  society 
from  1S40  until  1862.  McKim  was  born  near  Carlisle  and  was 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1828.  He  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  and  Andover  and  was  ordained  as  a Presbyterian 
minister,  serving  briefly  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Womelsdorf. 
McKim  was  converted  to  abolitionism  through  the  influence  of  a 
colored  barber  in  Carlisle,  John  Peck  by  name,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  Liberator  and  to  Garrison’s  Thoughts  on  Colonization. 
He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  convention  which  organized 
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the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  1836  he  was  recruited  by 
Theodore  Weld  as  one  of  the  “Seventy”  dedicated  apostles  of 
the  cause.  Not  an  outstanding  speaker,  McKim  was  an  able 
editor  and  office  manager.  One  of  his  co-workers  referred  to  him 
as  a “prudent  rash  man”  who  combined  “an  earnest  zeal  with 
great  wisdom  in  administration.”  In  1840  he  married  Sarah  A. 
Speakman,  a Chester  County  Quakeress  who  worked  closely  with 
him  in  the  crusade  against  slavery.  Their  daughter  Lucy  married 
a son  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

There  were  persistent  demands  from  both  South  and  North 
that  the  states  take  action  to  suppress  the  abolitionist  agitation. 
Both  houses  of  Congress  decided  in  1836  to  table  all  antislavery 
petitions  without  debate,  and  the  Post  Office  Department  au- 
thorized the  destruction  of  abolitionist  literature  sent  through 
the  United  States  mails.  Governor  Joseph  Ritner  took  up  this 
question  in  his  annual  message  to  the  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 6,  1836.  He  recalled  Pennsylvania’s  gradual  emancipa- 
tion law  of  1780  and  its  1827  law  for  the  protection  of  free 
Negroes  against  kidnapping.  He  recalled  resolutions  earlier 
passed  by  the  assembly  opposing  the  admission  of  any  further 
slave  states  and  instructing  Pennsylvania  congressmen  to  work 
for  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  urged  his  fellow 
citizens  to  remain  true  to  these  precedents.  “While  we  admit 
and  scrupulously  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of  other  States, 
on  this  momentous  subject,”  Ritner  declared,  “let  us  not,  either 
by  fear  or  interest,  be  driven  from  aught  of  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  veneration  for  freedom,  which  has  ever  char- 
acterized our  beloved  Commonwealth.  . . . Above  all,”  he  con- 
cluded, “let  us  never  yield  up  the  right  of  free  discussion  of  any 
evil  which  may  arise  in  the  land  or  any  part  of  it.  . . .”  Ritner 
lost  the  next  election,  but  the  association  of  abolitionism  with 
the  free  speech  issue  did  a great  deal  to  win  support  for  the 
reformers  throughout  the  northern  states. 

Negro  Disfranchisement 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  excitement  over  abolitionism,  a 
convention  met  in  1837-38  to  revise  Pennsylvania’s  constitution. 
A by-product  of  its  work  was  a provision  in  the  new  constitution 
limiting  the  franchise  to  adult  white  men.  Thus  Pennsylvania 
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Negroes  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote,  which  at  least  some 
of  them  had  exercised  for  a generation  or  more. 

Shortly  before  the  conventioi  met,  the  Negro  vote  in  Bucks 
County  had  apparently  thrown  a local  election  to  the  Whigs. 
The  Democrats  had  contested  the  result  and  taken  the  matter  to 
the  courts,  where  it  was  held  that  voting  by  Negroes  was  against 
the  constitution  (of  1790).  It  was  argued  that  Negroes  were  not 
“freemen.”  This  contention  was  upheld  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

Much  of  the  argument  in  the  convention  was  legalistic  in 
nature.  In  the  end,  however,  the  issue  seems  to  have  been  decided 
on  emotional  grounds.  Supporters  of  Negro  suffrage  said  that 
the  Negro  was  peaceable,  law-abiding,  and  progressive,  that  he 
was  a worthy  citizen  and  loved  his  State,  that  his  rights  were 
sacred  in  the  sight  of  Cod  and  man.  Opponents  of  Negro  suffrage 
claimed  that  he  had  made  no  progress  and  was  unable  to  make 
any,  that  he  was  an  inferior  and  degraded  being,  that  he  was 
naturally  lawless  and  idle,  and  that  to  allow  him  to  vote  would 
be  harmful  to  the  State. 

While  the  convention  was  being  held,  the  Negroes  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  communities  sent  up  petitions  pleading  for  the 
suffrage  as  a democratic  right  and  arguing  their  competency  to 
vote  in  terms  of  their  cultural  progress— churches,  schools,  bene- 
ficial societies,  and  the  like.  They  were  also  able  to  obtain  from 
the  aging  Albert  Gallatin  an  affirmation  that  the  issue  had  been 
debated  in  1790  and  that  on  his  motion  the  word  “white”  had 
been  stricken  from  the  constitution  adopted  at  that  time.  Un- 
fortunately this  cannot  be  verified  by  the  convention  record 
of  1790. 

On  January  20,  1838,  the  constitution  was  amended  to  read 
that  only  adult  ivhite  men  could  vote.  The  vote  on  this  change 
was  seventy-seven  to  forty-five.  It  seems  to  have  been  largely 
a matter  of  responding  to  growing  race  prejudice  in  the  State. 
The  radical  abolitionist  movement  itself  may  have  uninten- 
tionally contributed  to  this  increasing  hostility.  Another  factor 
was  the  continuing  influx  to  Pennsylvania  of  slaves  and  freedmen 
from  the  states  to  the  south.  This  element  competed  with  recent 
immigrants  from  Europe  for  jobs  which  were  becoming  scarcer 
in  the  wake  of  the  Panic  of  1837. 

Philadelphia  Negroes  held  a mass  meeting  on  March  14,  1838, 
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and  adopted  an  Appeal  of  Forty  Thousand  Citizens  (the  Negroes 
of  Pennsylvania),  written  by  Robert  Purvis,  in  a vain  effort  to 
prevent  ratification  of  the  new  constitution.  Said  this  document: 
“We  honor  Pennsylvania  and  her  noble  institutions  too  much  to 
part  with  our  birthright,  as  her  free  citizens,  without  a struggle. 
. . . When  you  have  taken  from  an  individual  his  right  to  vote, 
you  have  made  the  government,  in  regard  to  him,  a mere 
despotism;  and  you  have  taken  a step  towards  making  it  a 
despotism  to  all.”  Pennsylvania  Negroes  continued  to  hold  con- 
ventions and  to  bombard  the  General  Assembly  with  petitions 
on  this  matter  down  through  the  Civil  War  and  beyond,  until 
at  last  in  1870  the  federal  government  through  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  forbade  race  discrimination  in  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society 

The  campaign  directed  by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
in  this  State  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Anti-Slavery  Society  by  a convention  held  at  Harrisburg 
on  January  31  and  February  1 to  3,  1837.  By  this  time  statewide 
abolitionist  federations  had  already  been  established  in  all  the 
New  England  states  except  Connecticut  and  in  New  York  and 
Ohio.  Now  at  last  Pennsylvania  fell  into  line,  as  approximately 
300  delegates  from  over  thirty  local  antislavery  societies  came 
together  to  draw  up  a constitution,  adopt  resolutions,  elect  offi- 
cers, and  issue  addresses  to  the  public.  Seven  Negroes  were 
among  the  delegates:  James  Forten,  Robert  Purvis,  James  Mc- 
Crummell,  John  C.  Bowers,  Charles  W.  Gardner,  John  Peck 
(the  Carlisle  barber),  and  Stephen  Smith.  Dr.  F.  Julius  LeMoyne, 
a Washington,  Pennsylvania,  physician,  was  chosen  president. 
LeMoyne  was  the  most  prominent  of  western  Pennsylvania 
abolitionists.  His  house  has  been  restored  and  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Washington  County  Historical  Society. 

The  constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society  de- 
nounced slavery  as  “a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  utterly 
subversive  of  the  natural  rights  of  man”  and  called  for  its  “imme- 
diate abandonment  without  expatriation,”  thus  following  the 
wording  of  the  national  society’s  constitution.  The  convention 
voted  to  raise  $10,000  to  be  paid  to  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  during  the  coming  year.  Two  executive  committees  were 
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set  up,  one  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  one  for  the 
western.  Antislavery  sentiment  was  extremely  weak  in  the  wilder- 
ness regions  of  central  and  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  within 
a few  years  the  western  group  joined  the  Ohio  federative  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  Western  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Thus  in 
the  long  run  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society  drew  its 
support  almost  entirely  from  Philadelphia  and  the  adjacent 
counties. 

The  larger  state  abolition  societies  supported  their  own  news- 
papers to  advance  the  interests  of  the  cause.  The  eastern  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  society  adopted  as  its  organ  in  March,  1837, 
the  National  Enquirer,  a four-page  weekly  which  had  been 
founded  in  Philadelphia  by  the  pioneer  antislavery  journalist 
Benjamin  Lundy  on  August  3,  1836.  This  paper,  successor  to 
The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  already  mentioned,  was 
begun  with  the  special  purpose  of  exposing  “the  grand  conspiracy 
of  slaveholders  and  land  speculators”  which  Lundy  and  others 
thought  had  been  organized  to  wrest  “by  violence,  the  territory 
of  Texas  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico.”  It  carried  on  the  front 
page  of  every  issue  the  well-known  quotation  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty',  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  This  was  a touchstone 
of  the  abolitionist  movement.  In  March  of  1838  Lundy  retired 
from  the  editorship  on  account  of  poor  health.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  well-known  poet,  and 
the  title  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 
Under  this  banner  and  a succession  of  editors  it  continued  until 
1854,  when  it  merged  with  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard, 
published  in  New  York. 


Tup;  Burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall 

In  May,  1838,  occurred  one  of  the  most  notorious  events  in 
the  history  of  American  abolitionism,  the  burning  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Hall.  Radical  abolitionists  had  found  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  places  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings,  especially  as 
their  numbers  increased.  More  and  more  churches  and  public 
halls  were  closed  to  them  as  community  suspicion  and  hostility 
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mounted.  In  the  fall  of  1837  a group  of  Philadelphians  formed 
an  association  under  the  presidency  of  Daniel  Neall  and  raised 
$40,000  to  erect  an  auditorium  which  would  be  open  to  anti- 
slavery and  other  reform  gatherings  and  which  would  also 
provide  office  space  for  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society 
and  for  the  Freeman.  This  was  the  ill-fated  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
destroyed  by  a mob  on  May  17,  1838,  three  days  after  its  open- 
ing. It  was  located  on  Sixth  Street,  between  Race  and  Cherry, 
a few  blocks  from  Independence  Square. 

“I  exult  in  the  erection  of  your  ‘Temple  of  Freedom,’  ” wrote 
Theodore  Weld  in  a letter  of  congratulations  to  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  hall,  “and  the  more,  as  it  is  the  first  and  only 
one  in  a republic  of  fifteen  millions  consecrated  to  Free  Discussion 
and  Equal  Rights!”  The  auditorium  was  offered  for  use  by  groups 
other  than  antislavery  societies,  and  after  opening  exercises  on 
Monday,  May  14,  1838,  the  Philadelphia  Lyceum  held  a session 
there.  Several  temperance  lectures  were  presented  later  in  the 
day.  On  Tuesday  the  fifteenth  there  were  general  sessions  on 
free  speech  and  on  slavery  and  a lecture  by  Charles  C.  Burleigh 
on  American  mistreatment  of  the  Indians.  On  Wednesday  the 
Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society  met  in  the  hall  both  morning 
and  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a public  meeting 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  slavery.  At  that  time  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  made  one  of  his  blistering  attacks  on  slaveholding, 
gradual  emancipation,  and  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
Next  came  Angelina  Grimke  Weld,  the  noted  female  abolitionist 
from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  At  that  time  it  was  not  con- 
sidered proper  for  women  to  address  mixed  audiences,  and  in 
this  case  the  shock  was  compounded  by  the  mixture  of  black 
and  white  as  well  as  male  and  female  in  the  same  auditorium. 

As  word  of  this  event  was  passed  around  the  city,  a mob  gath- 
ered in  the  streets  outside  and  began  shouting  insults  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  windows.  Since  the  auditorium  was  protected  by 
shutters  inside  the  windows,  Mrs.  Weld  was  able  to  complete 
her  address  despite  this  harassment.  Lucretia  Mott  then  rose  to 
state  that  the  evening  gathering  was  not  an  official  session  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  of  American  Women,  which  was 
to  meet  there  the  next  day.  Many  members  of  the  convention, 
she  explained,  were  opposed  to  speeches  by  women  to  mixed 
audiences.  She  went  on  to  express  the  hope  that  “such  false 
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notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety  would  not  long  obtain  in  this 
enlightened  country.”  On  the  following  day,  May  17,  the  hall 
was  occupied  by  a "Requited  Labor  Convention”  and  by  the 
national  women’s  antislavery  group.  Tumult  in  the  streets  con- 
tinued all  that  day.  The  managers  of  the  hall  appealed  to  the 
mayor  for  help,  and  the  latter  appeared  in  person  to  plead  with 
the  mob  to  disperse. 

Police  protection  seems  to  have  been  entirely  inadequate.  After 
the  mayor  left,  the  mob  broke  into  the  building  (which  by  now 
had  been  locked)  and  pillaged  the  offices.  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  pretended  to  be  a member  of  the  mob  in  an  effort  to 
save  some  of  his  more  valuable  papers  from  the  offices  of  the 
Freeman.  Shortly  thereafter  the  building  was  set  afire.  Several 
fire  companies  were  summoned,  but  they  made  no  effort  to  save 
Pennsylvania  Hall  but  only  the  adjacent  buildings.  The  next 
morning  nothing  was  left  but  a hollow  shell.  Eventually  the 
managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  Association  obtained  $33,000 
in  damages  from  Philadelphia  County  under  a State  law  making 
local  governments  responsible  for  damages  inflicted  by  mobs. 

The  following  night  a mob  attacked  and  burned  a colored 
orphanage  in  the  city.  There  was  also  rioting  at  the  building 
occupied  by  the  Public  Ledger,  which  was  one  of  the  few  papers 
to  defend  the  abolitionists’  right  to  free  speech  and  assembly. 
The  Ledger  blamed  the  city  authorities  for  inadequate  measures 
to  suppress  the  disorder,  asserting  that  it  would  be  better  for 
“all  the  ruffians  in  our  city,  even  were  they  a hundred  thousand” 
to  “bite  the  dust,  and  leave  their  blood  knee  deep  in  the  streets, 
than  that  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
be  surrendered.”  Most  newspapers  throughout  the  country  chose 
to  emphasize  a rumor  that  white  women  were  seen  walking  arm 
in  arm  with  colored  men  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  various 
public  meetings  held  in  Pennsylvania  Hall  before  its  destruc- 
tion. A St.  Louis  paper  referred  to  the  hall  as  a “Temple  of 
Amalgamation.”  The  Public  Ledger  declared  that  association  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  was  “a  matter  of  taste,  against  which 
no  man  has  a legal  right  to  raise  a finger  in  violence.” 

The  burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  was  only  one  of  a number 
of  mob  actions  directed  against  Negroes  and  their  abolitionist 
friends.  During  the  1830’s  and  ’40’s  there  was  a series  of  anti- 
Negro,  antiabolitionist,  and  nativist  riots  in  Philadelphia.  This 
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From  History  of  Pennsylvania  Hall 


PENNSYLVANIA  HALL  IN  FLAMES 


racial  conflict  has  sometimes  been  blamed  on  radical  abolition- 
ism. Referring  to  the  proceedings  at  Pennsylvania  Hall,  Colonel 
Augustus  Pleasanton  wrote: 

There  are  serious  apprehensions  that  the  injudicious,  to 
say  the  least,  but  as  many  think  highly  exciting  and  in- 
flammatory proceedings  of  the  abolitionists,  which  have 
recently  taken  place  here,  and  the  disgusting  habits,  of 
indiscriminate  intercourse,  between  the  blacks  and 
whites,  so  repugnant  to  all  the  prejudices  of  our  edu- 
cation, which  they  not  only  have  recommended,  but  are 
in  the  habit  of  practising  in  this  very  Abolition  Hall, 
will  result  in  some  terrible  outbreak  of  popular  indigna- 
tion, not  only  against  the  abolitionists,  but  also,  against 
the  coloured  people. 

The  equalitarianism  of  the  reformers  may  have  contributed  to 
the  violence,  but  it  was  probably  not  the  basic  cause.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  remarked  in  his  classic  study  of  the  Philadelphia  Negro 
that  “the  underlying  cause”  of  the  racial  disorders  of  this  pe- 
riod was  “the  simultaneous  influx  of  freedmen,  fugitives,  and 
foreigners  into  a large  city,  and  the  resulting  prejudice,  lawless- 
ness, crime,  and  poverty.”  Added  to  the  anti-Negro  feelings 
based  purely  on  physical  differences  ( and  the  concomitant 
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belief  in  Negro  inferiority)  was  economic  rivalry  between 
Negroes  and  the  Irish  immigrants  for  the  same  menial  jobs. 
Philadelphia’s  population  was  growing  at  a tremendous  pace 
during  this  period  (from  less  than  200,000  in  1830  to  over 
400,000  in  1850).  Public  services  like  police  and  fire  protection, 
not  to  mention  housing  facilities,  education,  and  social  welfare 
measures,  lagged  far  behind  community  needs. 

Sidney  George  Fisher,  a prominent  lawyer  and  author,  not  a 
great  friend  of  either  abolitionists  or  Negroes,  described  in  his 
extensive  diary  the  riots  of  1842: 

Nothing  has  occurred  of  any  importance  except  some 
shameful  riots.  The  mob  in  Southwark,  chiefly  Irish,  at- 
tacked a Negro  temperance  procession.  This  produced 
a fight  and  great  excitement.  For  three  days,  the  Negroes 
were  beaten,  the  houses  torn  to  pieces,  and  two  of  their 
churches  were  burnt  down  in  spite  of  the  police.  At 
last,  after  great  exertions  by  the  mayor,  they  were  put 
down,  and  when  all  was  over  & the  rascals  had  done  all 
they  wished,  the  troops  were  called  out.  To  crown  the 
whole,  the  grand  jury  afterwards  presented  as  a nui- 
sance, a small  temperance  hall  erected  by  the  blacks  in 
Moyamensing,  on  the  ground  that  it  produced  excite- 
ment, and  it  was  tom  down  by  the  commissioners.  A 
greater  outrage  than  the  riot  itself. 

There  were  similar  outbreaks  in  Pittsburgh  about  the  same 
time.  In  the  prc-Civil  War  years,  unlike  in  our  own  day,  most 
of  the  destruction  in  such  civil  disorders  seems  to  have  been 
wrought  by  whites  rather  than  by  blacks. 

The  burning  of  Pennsylvania  Ilall  did  not  daunt  the  aboli- 
tionists. It  brought  them  at  least  one  new  ally,  the  Reverend 
William  Henry  Furness,  pastor  of  Philadelphia’s  Unitarian 
Church.  The  Freeman  appeared  the  day  after  the  fire,  with  a 
postscript  on  the  calamity.  New  headquarters  for  the  society  and 
the  paper  were  found  at  No.  31  North  Fifth  Street,  “the  Anti- 
Slavery  Office,”  as  it  came  to  be  called. 

Conflict  Within  Abolitionism 

The  troubles  of  the  abolitionist  movement  during  the  next 
few  years  were  to  be  mainly  internal  rather  than  external. 
Leaders  in  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  quarreled  over 
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the  meaning  of  “immediate  emancipation,’’  over  the  expediency 
of  political  action  by  the  organization,  and  over  the  proper  role 
of  women  in  the  movement.  In  1840  the  society  split  into  two 
factions,  one  led  by  Garrison  and  keeping  the  old  name,  the 
other  led  by  the  Tappans  and  taking  the  name,  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

The  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society  remained  loyal  to  the 
old  organization  after  the  split,  and  in  the  course  of  an  internal 
struggle  lasting  about  five  years  (1839-1844)  it  endorsed  Gar- 
risonian principles  straight  down  the  line.  The  question  of 
woman’s  rights  gave  the  Pennsylvanians  relatively  little  difficulty. 
By  1838  women  were  taking  part  in  meetings  of  the  society  and 
in  later  years  several  women  served  as  officers.  Five  Pennsyl- 
vanians were  numbered  among  the  eight  female  delegates  who 
were  refused  seats  at  the  World’s  Anti-Slavery  Convention  held 
in  London  in  1840.  It  was  there  that  Lucretia  Mott  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  resolved  to  inaugurate  the  feminist  movement. 
Garrison’s  hostility  to  political  action  was  harder  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania abolitionists  to  accept  than  his  insistence  on  equal 
rights  for  women.  The  society  did  not  fully  accept  Garrison’s 
antipolitical  views  until  1845. 

Dr.  F.  Julius  LeMoyne  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
served  as  first  president  of  the  State  antislavery  society,  was 
the  original  choice  of  the  Liberty  Party  as  nominee  for  Vice- 
President  in  1840,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  Another  Pennsyl- 
vanian, Thomas  Earle  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  the  leading 
spokesman  for  Negro  suffrage  in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1837-38,  was  subsequently  chosen  as  James  G.  Birney’s  running 
mate.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  still  active  in  Pennsylvania  until 
1840,  supported  the  third-party  idea,  as  did  Miller  McKim,  who 
in  1840  became  publishing  agent  of  the  State  society  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Freeman.  There  was  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  issue  until  1845,  when  Garrison  seems  to  have  silenced  the 
political-action  forces  once  and  for  all. 

In  that  year  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  held  in 
the  Friends’  Meeting  House  at  Kennett  Square,  adopted  strong 
resolutions  condemning  not  only  the  third-party  idea  but  any 
participation  by  abolitionists  in  the  American  political  process. 
The  United  States  Constitution  was  denounced  as  “an  unholy 
league  with  oppression’’  and  any  voting  or  officeholding  under 
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it  was  disavowed.  The  convention  also  endorsed  Garrison’s 
provocative  slogan,  “No  Union  with  Slaveholders.’’  Garrison  him- 
self was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  there  was  extensive  debate 
between  him  and  Thomas  Earle,  who  defended  political  action 
to  the  end.  Shortly  thereafter  an  editorial  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Freeman  declared  that  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  the 
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Executive  Committee,  left  to  right,  front  row:  Oliver  Johnson,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Jones  Burleigh,  Benjamin  C.  Bacon,  Robert  Purvis,  Lucretia  Mott, 
James  Mott;  back  row:  Mary  Crew,  Edward  M.  Davis,  Haworth  Wetherald, 
Abbv  Kimber,  J.  Miller  McKim,  and  Sarah  Pugh. 

decision  of  the  society  in  favor  of  Garrison’s  views  should  with- 
draw from  the  organization. 

The  principle  of  “No  Union  with  Slaveholders’’  was  also  ap- 
plied in  the  fields  of  religion  and  of  economics.  The  Garrisonians 
urged  northern  antislavery  people  to  cease  all  fellowship  with 
their  southern  slaveholding  brethren  in  national  church  organiza- 
tions and  to  boycott  all  goods  produced  by  slave  labor.  Both  of 
these  ideas  were  frequently  endorsed  in  meetings  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Freeman. 
Miller  McKim  served  for  a time  as  an  agent  of  the  American 
Free  Produce  Association,  which  attempted  to  sell  sugar  and 
textile  products  originating  in  non-slaveholding  areas.  Philadel- 
phia Negroes  formed  two  free-produce  societies  of  their  own, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  A few  Negroes  attempted  to 
run  free-produce  stores. 

After  the  showdown  at  Kennett  Square  in  1845,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Anti-Slavery  Society  became  essentially  a closed  corpora- 
tion. The  membership,  ranging  from  one  to  two  thousand  (an 
infinitesimal  proportion  of  the  State’s  population),  consisted 
largely  of  Hicksite  Quakers  from  Philadelphia  and  Chester 
County.  The  society’s  work  was  controlled  by  the  handful  of 
persons  who  served  as  officers  year  in  and  year  out:  James  and 
Lucretia  Mott  and  their  son-in-law  Edward  M.  Davis,  Robert 
Purvis  (the  only  prominent  Negro  in  the  society),  Miller  Mc- 
Kim, Sarah  Pugh,  Mary  Grew,  Benjamin  C.  Bacon,  Lindley 
Coates,  Thomas  Whitson,  and  Haworth  Wetherald.  Charles  C. 
Burleigh  and  his  brother  Cyrus  served  as  traveling  lecturers  and 
as  editors  of  the  Freeman  from  time  to  time. 

The  work  of  the  society  consisted  largely  of  a broad-gauge 
propaganda  campaign  designed  to  convert  northern  public 
opinion  to  abolitionism.  The  executive  committee  met  weekly 
or  biweekly  to  plan  strategy  and  to  plot  the  progress  of  the 
cause.  Annual  meetings  of  the  members  and  friends  were  held 
in  various  communities,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  endors- 
ing the  Garrisonian  principles:  slavery  a mortal  sin,  immediate 
emancipation  without  compensation,  no  expatriation,  equal 
rights  for  freedmen,  no  voting  or  officeholding  under  the  Con- 
stitution, boycott  of  slave  produce,  Christian  separation  from 
slaveholders,  etc.  Annual  reports  by  the  executive  committee 
summarized  and  interpreted  state  and  national  developments 
relating  to  slavery  and  abolition.  Some  of  these,  not  all,  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  Special  lecturing  programs  were 
undertaken  at  intervals.  Petitions  were  circulated  and  presented 
to  the  legislatures  at  Harrisburg  and  Washington.  In  connection 
with  “the  Anti-Slavery  Office,”  a bookstore  and  reading  room 
were  maintained  where  interested  persons  could  buy  all  manner 
of  antislavery  publications.  About  1,500  copies  of  the  Freeman 
were  circulated  weekly  until  1854. 
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The  society  raised  an  average  of  about  $5,000  a year,  the  bulk 
of  which  came  from  the  sale  of  its  newspaper  and  other  pub- 
lications. A considerable  sum  came  from  direct  contributions. 
The  third  major  source  of  revenue  was  receipts  from  sales  of 
“useful  and  fancy  articles”  at  the  annual  fairs  sponsored  by  the 
Philadelphia  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  from  1835  to  1861, 
which  amounted  to  approximately  $1,000  a year  and  which  were 
donated  to  the  State  society.  Expenditures  went  mainly  to  print- 
ing costs  and  to  salaries  for  traveling  lecturers,  for  the  editors 
of  the  Freeman,  for  Miller  McKim  as  executive  secretary,  and 
for  William  Still,  a Negro  clerk  in  McKim’s  office  who  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  work  with  the  Underground  Railroad,  of 
which  he  later  wrote  a history. 

The  Underground  Railroad 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  deeply 
involved  in  the  operations  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  Phila- 
delphia was  one  of  the  few  places  where  this  activity  was  highly 
organized,  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  “Vigilance  Com- 
mittee.” Two  Negro  leaders  are  especially  noteworthy  for  their 
work  in  this  connection— Robert  Purvis  and  William  Still. 

Purvis  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1810.  lie 
was  so  light-skinned  that  lie  might  have  passed  for  white,  but 
he  chose  not  to  do  so.  His  father  was  an  English  immigrant  who 
prospered  in  the  cotton  trade.  His  mother  was  of  Moorish  and 
German-Jewish  descent.  His  grandmother  had  been  brought 
from  Morocco  as  a slave,  but  both  his  parents  were  free.  About 
1820  the  family  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  Purvis  made  his 
home  until  his  death  in  1898.  He  attended  private  schools  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  England.  The  wealth  he  inherited  from 
his  merchant  father  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  work  for 
a living.  Frederick  Douglass,  a fugitive  slave  who  became  the 
most  prominent  of  Negro  abolitionists,  once  attacked  Purvis  for 
living  on  “blood-stained  riches”  which  had  originated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  by  slave  labor. 

Purvis  devoted  his  life  mainly  to  the  antislavery  crusade,  the 
Underground  Railroad,  and  the  struggle  for  civil  rights.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  gave  his  first  public  speech  against  slavery. 
He  supported  Garrison  in  the  establishment  of  the  Liberator 
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in  1831  and  down  through  the  Civil  War.  He  attended  the  con- 
vention which  founded  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
1833.  In  later  years  he  served  on  the  executive  committee,  as 
vice-president,  and  as  president  of  this  organization.  He  was 
also  a president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He 
was  active  in  the  Negro  convention  movement  before  the  Civil 
War  and  in  the  Republican  party  during  Reconstruction. 

In  1834  Robert  Purvis  married  Harriet  Forten,  a daughter  of 
James  Forten.  Soon  thereafter  he  embarked  on  a tour  of  Europe. 
On  account  of  his  African  ancestry,  he  had  some  difficulty 
obtaining  a passport,  but  President  Andrew  Jackson  (at  the 
behest  of  Roberts  Vaux)  intervened  personally  with  the  State 
Department  on  his  behalf.  When  he  returned  from  Europe, 
Purvis  took  up  residence  at  Ninth  and  Lombard  streets  in  Phila- 
delphia. Later  he  moved  to  a country  estate  at  Byberry,  where 
he  raised  prize-winning  flowers,  choice  vegetables,  and  champion 
livestock. 

In  1837  Purvis  joined  with  other  Philadelphia  Negroes  to 
form  a vigilance  committee  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  fugitive 
slaves.  James  McCrummell,  the  dentist,  was  chosen  president, 
Jacob  C.  White  secretary,  and  James  Needham  treasurer.  Purvis 
himself  became  president  in  1839.  During  a six-month  period  in 
that  year  the  committee  dealt  with  more  than  fifty  cases  and  was 
successful  in  sending  forty-six  fugitives  farther  north  to  freedom. 
Most  of  them  came  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  most  of 
them  were  bound  for  Canada.  The  committee  collapsed  during 
the  1840’s,  but  under  the  leadership  of  J.  Miller  McKim  a new 
one  was  organized  in  1852,  with  Purvis  as  chairman.  William 
Still  was  appointed  to  head  a smaller  “acting  committee,”  which 
apparently  was  expected  to  do  most  of  the  work.  This  group 
assisted  about  a hundred  fugitives  per  year  during  the  1850’s, 
providing  them  with  lodging,  clothing,  medicine,  transportation 
fares,  and  pocket  money. 

William  Still  (1821-1902)  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
nineteenth-century  Philadelphia  Negroes.  He  ranks  with  Forten 
and  Purvis  as  one  of  the  three  great  Negro  abolitionists  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  parents  had  both  been  Maryland  slaves;  his  father 
had  purchased  freedom,  and  his  mother  had  simply  run  away. 
They  settled  on  a farm  in  New  Jersey  and  raised  eighteen  chil- 
dren, of  whom  William  was  the  youngest.  He  had  little  formal 
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From  William  Still,  The  Underground  Railroad 

WILLIAM  STILL 

education  but  was  a voracious  reader.  In  his  early  twenties  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1847  he  took  a job  as  clerk  and 
janitor  in  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
where  he  worked  until  the  Civil  War.  His  most  significant  con- 
cern during  these  years  was  assistance  to  fugitives.  He  often 
boarded  them  at  his  own  home.  He  kept  secret  records  on  all 
the  escapees  whom  the  Philadelphia  group  assisted  and  later 
used  them  for  his  pioneering  book  on  the  Underground  Railroad 
( 1872).  After  the  Civil  War  he  was  successful  as  a stove  and 
coal  dealer  and  was  also  active  in  assorted  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Philadelphia  Negro  community,  some  of  which 
will  be  noted  later. 

Two  fugitive  slave  cases  which  Still  recorded  in  his  book  are 
of  special  interest.  One  involved  Henry  “Box”  Brown  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  who  had  himself  crated  in  a wooden  packing 
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box  and  shipped  to  Philadelphia  via  express  in  1849.  The  ex- 
pedient worked.  After  spending  some  time  with  Still  and  with 
the  Motts,  he  went  on  to  Boston.  He  soon  became  a traveling 
antislavery  lecturer.  The  other  case  was  that  of  William  and 
Ellen  Craft,  who  escaped  from  Georgia  by  ingenious  disguise. 
Ellen,  who  was  very  light-skinned,  dressed  in  men’s  clothing 
and  pretended  to  be  an  ailing  planter  going  north  with  a faithful 
slave  (William)  for  medical  treatment.  They  made  their  way 
successfully  out  of  the  South  by  public  conveyances. 

Cases  involving  runaways  frequently  got  into  the  courts.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  all  such  cases  was  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania , 
which  was  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1842.  Edward 
Prigg,  agent  of  a Maryland  slaveowner,  forcibly  removed  Mar- 
garet Morgan  and  her  children  from  York,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  fugitives.  The  Pennsylvania  courts  de- 
cided that  this  was  in  violation  of  the  State’s  antikidnapping 
law  of  1826.  Prigg  then  appealed  to  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
that  the  State  law  was  a violation  of  the  fugitive  slave  clause 
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FUGITIVE  SLAVE  HENRY  BROWN 
The  Underground  Railroad  delivers  its  cargo. 
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of  the  federal  Constitution.  Despite  this  decision,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania assembly  passed  another  law  designed  to  obstruct  the 
rendition  of  fugitives.  This  measure,  one  of  the  so-called  “per- 
sonal liberty  laws”  which  many  of  the  northern  states  adopted, 
forbade  State  and  local  officials  to  cooperate  in  any  way  with 
efforts  to  return  fugitive  slaves  and  forbade  the  use  of  Penn- 
sylvania jails  for  the  detention  of  alleged  fugitives.  The  federal 
government  passed  a new  and  much  more  stringent  fugitive  slave 
law  as  part  of  the  Compromise  of  1S50.  Hundreds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Negroes  left  for  Canada  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

The  difficulty  of  regaining  alleged  fugitives  was  demonstrated 
in  the  notorious  Christiana  Riot  of  1851.  In  that  year  Edward 
Gorsuch,  a Maryland  planter,  obtained  the  necessary  legal  papers 
and  came  to  Christiana,  Pennsylvania,  in  quest  of  several  ex- 
slaves. The  free  Negroes  of  this  community,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  Parker,  warned  in  advance  by  the  Philadelphia 
Vigilance  Committee  and  summoned  together  by  a dinner  horn, 
came  running  with  guns,  swords,  and  scythes  and  forcibly  resisted 
the  slaveholder's  party.  Gorsuch  himself  was  shot  to  death  and 
his  son  severely  injured.  Though  Parker  escaped  to  Canada,  a 
large  number  of  Negroes  and  several  Quakers  were  tried  for 
treason.  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  the  best-known  of  the  several 
defense  lawyers  who  secured  their  acquittal.  The  Christiana  Riot 
generated  great  political  excitement  not  only  in  the  State  but 
throughout  the  fast-dividing  nation. 

Even  more  significant  than  the  controversy  over  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  in  the  1850’s  was  the  question  of  the  spread  of 
slavery  to  federal  territories  in  the  West.  Congressman  David 
Wihnot,  of  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  crystallized  this  issue  in  1846 
by  sponsoring  a proviso  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
would  have  forbidden  slavery  in  any  new  territories  acquired  as 
a result  of  the  Mexican  War.  This  proposal  passed  the  House  but 
not  the  Senate.  Both  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  en- 
dorsed Wilmot’s  measure,  with  only  three  dissenting  votes.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Wilmot’s  main  concern  was  not  freedom 
for  slaves  but  economic  opportunity  for  non-slaveholding  white 
farmers.  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  became  the 
key  principle  in  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  when  it 
was  formed  in  18.54.  The  success  of  this  party  in  the  election  of 
1860  led  to  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  and  that  in  turn  to 
the  Civil  War. 
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Growth  of  the  Negro  Community 

The  generation  from  1830  to  1860  was  characterized  not  only 
by  an  emotional  crusade  against  slavery  but  also  by  a steady 
growth  of  the  free  Negro  community.  Pennsylvania  had  approx- 
imately 6,500  free  Negroes  in  1790,  38,000  in  1830,  and  57,000 
in  1860.  Between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent  of  this  population  was 
located  in  Philadelphia.  Negroes  comprised  about  four  per  cent 
of  Philadelphia’s  population,  but  only  two  per  cent  in  the  State 
as  a whole.  Pittsburgh  also  had  a Negro  community  of  several 
thousand  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

A survey  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society  in 
1838  reported  that  Philadelphia  had  a colored  population  of 
about  18,000,  including  5,000  who  lived  with  white  families  as 
servants.  The  Negroes,  it  claimed,  owned  approximately  $1,- 
000,000  worth  of  property  and  were  paying  $167,000  in  rent. 
They  were  engaged  in  a hundred  different  occupations.  Among 
these  skilled  workers  were  the  following: 
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Bakers 

9 

Blacksmiths 

23 

Shoemakers 

95 

Bricklayers 

5 

Cabinetmakers 

15 

Carpenters 

41 

Dressmakers 

82 

Hairdressers 

100 

Milliners 

24 

Painters 

6 

Sailmakers 

20 

Tanners 

31 

Such  crafts  provided  a livelihood  for  more  than  6(X)  workers. 
Considerably  more  numerous,  however,  were  those  who  worked 
as  domestics  and  unskilled  laborers. 

A Statistical  Inquiry  published  by  the  Abolition  Society  in 
1849  described  some  lower-class  Negro  housing  consisting  of 
“dark,  damp  holes,  six  feet  square,  without  a bed  in  any  of  them, 
and  generally  without  furniture.”  It  went  on,  however,  to 
emphasize  that  this  dismal  kind  of  shelter  was  not  typical  of 
the  colored  population  in  general. 

Compared  in  condition,  means,  and  abilities,”  a contemporary 
observer  noted  in  1841,  there  were  as  broad  distinctions  to  be 
noted  among  the  Negroes  of  Philadelphia  as  among  the  whites. 
“Taking  the  whole  body  of  the  colored  population  . . . they 
present  in  a gradual,  moderate,  and  limited  ration,  almost  every 
grade  of  character,  wealth,  and— I think  it  not  too  much  to  add 
—of  education.  Writing  under  the  pseudonym  “A  Southerner,” 
this  observer  described  Negro  churches,  schools,  literary  societies, 
and  benevolent  agencies.  lie  thought  there  were  several  colored 
ministers  in  Philadelphia  who  would  do  honor  to  any  pulpit— the 
Reverend  William  Douglass,  for  example,  pastor  of  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church. 

This  writer  was  especially  interested  in  social  life  among  the 
well-to-do  Negroes.  He  noted  that  their  daughters  were  trained 
in  painting,  music,  and  needlework.  Their  homes  were  graced 
with  carpets  and  pianos.  “The  love  of  music  is  universal,”  he 
wrote.  The  young  men  visited  the  young  ladies  in  the  latter’s 
homes.  Members  of  the  upper  class  were  divided  into  several 
social  circles,  and  they  visited  back  and  forth  by  invitation. 
Parties  were  decorous  and  generally  ended  by  ten  or  eleven 
o’clock.  Refreshments  were  non-alcoholic. 

Among  the  more  prosperous  Negroes  were  those  engaged  in 
the  catering  business.  Robert  Bogle,  Peter  Augustine,  James 
Prosser  (father  and  son),  Ilenry  Jones,  Henry  Minton,  and 
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Thomas  Dorsey  were  leaders  of  this  group.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  Cyrus  Bustill  won  great  success  as  a baker  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  an  influential  family.  Stephen  Smith 
and  William  Whipper  made  fortunes  in  the  lumber  business  and 
later  in  real  estate.  James  Forten  s sailmaking  enterprise  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Robert  Purvis,  of  course,  ranked  with 
the  well-to-do  Negroes  of  the  city  even  though  he  was  not 
engaged  in  business.  William  Still  entered  this  group  after 
the  Civil  War. 

The  Abolition  Society  reported  that  Philadelphia  Negroes  in 
1838  had  nine  free  schools,  three  partly  free  schools,  and  ten 
pay  schools,  with  a total  of  about  1,700  pupils.  Their  first  tax- 
supported  school  had  been  opened  in  1822,  four  years  after  the 
inauguration  of  public  schools  for  poor  white  children.  They 
had  4,000  church  members  divided  among  sixteen  churches 
representing  five  different  Protestant  denominations  ( Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran).  They  supported 
five  literary  societies  and  a large  number  of  mutual  aid  organiza- 
tions or  “beneficial  societies”  (approximately  100). 

Pittsburgh  Negroes  in  1837  claimed  a population  of  2,500,  a 
list  of  occupations  comparable  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  an  A.M.E. 
Church  with  250  members,  a flourishing  Sunday  School,  a day 
school  taught  by  a young  Negro  graduate  of  Ohio  University, 
a temperance  society,  a moral  reform  and  literary  society,  and 
four  benevolent  societies.  They  also  asserted  (in  their  petition 
to  the  State  constitutional  convention  for  the  right  to  vote)  that 
there  was  less  idleness  and  drunkenness  among  the  colored 
population  than  among  whites  and  that  the  amount  of  pauper- 
ism was  “extremely  small.” 

The  most  outstanding  person  among  Pittsburgh  Negroes  in 
the  pre-Civil  War  period  was  probably  Martin  R.  Delany  ( 1812- 
1885),  a pioneer  among  Negro  physicians.  Born  in  Virginia  of 
free  parentage,  he  spent  his  youth  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  settled  in  Pittsburgh  in  1831.  During  the  1840’s  he 
edited  one  of  the  earliest  Negro  newspapers;  it  was  called  The 
Mystery.  He  studied  medicine  at  Harvard  and  practiced  in 
Pittsburgh  for  several  years.  In  1852  he  published  a significant 
book  entitled  The  Condition,  Elevation,  Emigration,  and  Destiny 
of  the  Colored  People  of  the  United  States,  Politically  Considered, 
in  which  he  advocated  overseas  colonization.  In  1859  he  led  an 
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exploring  party  into  the  Niger  Valley  and  made  treaties  with 
native  chieftains  inviting  settlement.  This  interest  was  unusual 
among  Negroes.  Delany  followed  this  up  with  a triumphant  visit 
to  the  British  Isles,  where  he  appeared  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  then  attended  an  international  statistical 
conference  in  London  and  a social  science  congress  in  Glasgow. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned  as  a major  in  the 
Union  army.  During  Reconstruction  he  worked  with  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  in  South  Carolina. 

Two  other  Pittsburgh  Negroes  who  attained  some  distinction 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  were  John  B.  Vashon  and  his  son 
George.  The  elder  Vashon  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1792  and 
settled  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1822,  moving  thence  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1829.  He  made  his  living  through  a barber  shop  and 
public  baths.  A devoted  Garrisonian,  he  collected  subscriptions 
to  the  Liberator  and  organized  a Negro  antislavery  society.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  Negro  convention  movement  of  the  1830’s. 
He  served  as  president  of  a temperance  society  and  a moral 
reform  society.  He  was  president  of  the  African  Education  So- 
ciety, which  established  the  first  school  for  Negroes  in  Pitts- 
burgh. He  sent  his  son  George  to  Oberlin  College,  the  first  biracial 
and  coeducational  college  in  the  United  States.  The  son  became 
a teacher  of  literature  and  a poet. 

I he  early  Negro  literary  societies  are  of  some  interest.  They 
show  the  determination  of  the  free  Negroes  to  elevate  themselves 
intellectually  and  culturally.  “Among  no  people,  in  proportion 
to  their  means  and  advantages,”  wrote  “A  Southerner”  in  1841, 
is  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  more  honored  than  among  the 
colored  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.”  As  early  as  1828  these 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Whipper,  founded  a 
“Reading  Room  Society”  for  young  men.  The  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary Company  of  Colored  Persons  was  established  in  1833.  By 
1841  it  had  a hundred  members  and  six  hundred  books.  There 
was  a fee  of  one  dollar  to  join,  then  twenty-five  cents  per  month. 
It  met  in  the  basement  of  St.  Thomas  Church.  The  Rush  Library 
Company  and  Debating  Society  was  founded  in  the  same  city 
in  1836.  By  1841  it  had  thirty  members  and  200  books.  The 
Dcmosthenian  Institute  was  formed  in  1839.  It  sponsored  a 
newspaper,  the  Dcmosthenian  Shield.  Similar  organizations  were 
the  Female  Literary  Society  ( 1831 ) and  the  Minerva  Literary 
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Association  ( 1834 ) , both  for  women.  Men  and  women  together 
formed  the  Gilbert  Lyceum  in  1841.  In  Pittsburgh  there  was  the 
Theban  Literary  Society  (1831),  with  which  Martin  R.  Delany 
was  associated  as  a young  man. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  preserved  the 
records  of  the  Banneker  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  named  for 
Benjamin  Banneker,  an  early  American  Negro  mathematician 
and  astronomer.  Jacob  C.  White,  Jr.,  the  secretary,  kept  careful 
minutes  of  its  meetings  for  many  years.  The  institute  sponsored 
annual  lecture  courses  during  the  1850’s.  The  schedule  of 
speakers  and  topics  for  1855  and  1856  is  representative: 

10/23/55,  Sarah  M.  Douglass,  “Anatomy” 

11/  6/55,  I.  C.  Wears  and  Miss  A.  M.  Shadd,  “Canada” 
11/20/55,  Robert  Campbell,  “Chemistry  of  the  Atmosphere” 
12/  4/55,  I.  C.  Wears,  “Love,  Courtship,  and  Marriage” 
2/12/56,  J.  Constantine  Adamson,  “Living  Things” 
2/26/56,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Asher,  “Does  the  Bible  Sanction 
Slavery?” 

3/11/56,  Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase,  “Mental  Physiology” 
3/25/56,  Robert  Campbell,  “Matter” 

Many  Negroes  were  interested  in  social  reform  movements,  not 
only  abolitionism  but  also  temperance.  The  Free  African  Society 
in  1788  denied  membership  to  excessive  drinkers.  The  national 
Negro  conventions  of  the  1830’s  arrayed  themselves  against  the 
use  of  liquor.  A Colored  American  Temperance  Society  was 
formed  in  1831;  within  a year’s  time  it  had  twenty-three  branches 
in  eighteen  cities.  The  American  Moral  Reform  Society,  or- 
ganized by  the  national  Negro  convention  which  met  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1835,  included  the  promotion  of  temperance  as  one 
of  its  goals.  A colored  temperance  procession,  as  already  noted, 
provoked  the  Philadelphia  race  riot  of  1842. 

A favorite  Negro  holiday  in  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War 
was  August  1,  the  anniversary  of  British  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  in  1833.  As  long  as  slavery  existed 
in  this  country,  Negroes  were  cool  towards  celebrating  the  Fourth 
of  July.  On  August  1 they  held  parades,  listened  to  speeches, 
and  enjoyed  picnics,  concerts,  and  balls. 
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Pennsylvania’s  two  predominantly  Negro  colleges  date  from 
antebellum  days.  Richard  Humphreys,  a Philadelphia  Quaker 
merchant,  left  an  endowment  in  1832  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth.  Under  the  principalship  of 
Mrs.  Fanny  Jackson  Coppin,  this  school  was  quite  outstanding 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  moved  to  a rural 
location  in  Chester  County  in  1902  and  is  now  known  as  Cheyney 
State  College.  Presbyterians  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev- 
erend John  Miller  Dickey  founded  Ashmun  Institute  in  1854, 
near  Oxford,  Pennsylvania.  In  1866  it  was  renamed  Lincoln 
University.  It  is  the  oldest  American  college  having  for  its  original 
purpose  the  higher  education  of  Negroes.  Avery  College  was 
established  for  Pittsburgh  Negroes  in  1849,  but  it  is  no  longer 
in  operation. 

The  Negro  press  also  had  its  beginnings  in  the  pre-Civil  War 
period.  The  first  periodical  publication  of  Afro-Americans  was 
Freedom’s  Journal,  a weekly  published  in  New  York  from  1827 
to  1830.  The  National  Reformer,  journal  of  the  American  Moral 
Reform  Society',  was  published  in  Philadelphia  during  the  1830’s 
under  the  editorship  of  William  Whipper.  Martin  R.  Delany 
edited  The  Mystery,  a weekly  published  in  Pittsburgh  during 
the  1840’s.  The  Christian  Recorder,  also  a weekly,  organ  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  established  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1852. 

Law  and  custom  kept  the  Negro  community  largely  separate 
from  whites  except  as  they  came  into  contact  in  connection  with 
the  Negroes’  employment.  Negroes  were  denied  admission  to 
public  conveyances  and  to  most  places  of  public  accommodation 
—hotels,  theaters,  and  the  like.  They  attended  segregated  schools 
and  churches.  They  were  kept  out  of  politics.  They  were  denied 
the  right  to  serve  on  juries.  They  were  buried  in  separate 
cemeteries. 


Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

Lincoln  spoke  at  Independence  Hall  on  his  way  to  Washington 
in  February,  1861.  He  paid  tribute  to  the  ideals  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  expressed  the  hope  that  in  time  they 
would  be  applied  to  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white.  Within 
less  than  two  years  he  himself  took  the  most  significant  step  in 
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all  our  history  toward  realizing  this  objective  when  he  issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Philadelphia  Negroes  jammed 
their  churches  on  January  1,  1863,  to  celebrate  this  event. 

There  was  much  pro-southern  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
when  war  broke  out  in  April,  1861,  the  people  of  the  State  rallied 
overwhelmingly  behind  the  Union  cause.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  their  concern  was  preservation  of  the  Union  rather 
than  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 


Courtesy,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

CIVIL  WAR  SOLDIERS 

Camp  William  Penn,  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia, 
was  training  camp  for  Negro  soldiers. 


Negroes  offered  their  services  as  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict.  Generally  speaking,  their  offer  was  not  accepted 
until  the  war  was  about  half  over.  Probably  the  first  Pennsyl- 
vania Negro  to  serve  was  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Pottsville,  a run- 
away slave,  who  enlisted  with  an  artillery  company  and  was 
injured  by  someone  in  a hostile  Baltimore  mob  as  the  troops 
marched  through  that  city  on  their  way  to  Washington  on  April 
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18,  1861.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  in  the  wake  of  the  Gettysburg 
campaign,  Negro  troops  began  to  be  freely  enlisted,  and 
eventually  some  8,600  Pennsylvania  Negroes  served  in  the  Union 
armies.  Most  of  them  were  trained  at  Camp  William  Penn  on 
the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia.  A special  school  for  white  officers 
to  command  these  troops  was  established  at  1210  Chestnut  Street. 
Antislavery  leaders  like  Miller  McKim  and  Congressman  William 
D.  Kelley  spoke  at  recruiting  rallies.  Some  Pennsylvania  troops 
served  with  units  from  other  states,  most  notably  Massachusetts. 
A monument  to  the  State’s  Negro  soldiers  was  erected  in  Phila- 
delphia’s Fairmount  Park  in  1934. 

Lee’s  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  1863  caused  great  alarm  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  along  the  Maryland  border.  Gen- 
eral A.  G.  Jenkins  and  other  Confederate  officers  carried  on  a 
systematic  search  for  Negroes  with  the  intention  of  sending  them 
south  into  slavery.  Many  of  those  taken  had  been  bom  and 
raised  in  Pennsylvania.  This  practice  was  particularly  noticeable 
around  Mercersburg.  Hundreds  of  Negroes  fled  to  Harrisburg 
and  points  north  to  avoid  being  captured.  T.  Morris  Chester,  a 
Harrisburg  Negro,  reported  the  Civil  War  as  correspondent  for 
the  Philadelphia  Press. 

Pennsylvanians  both  black  and  white  were  keenly  interested 
in  the  problems  of  Reconstruction  after  the  war.  Early  in  1862 
Miller  McKim  resigned  his  position  with  the  Pennsylvania  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  to  organize  the  Philadelphia  Port  Royal  Relief 
Committee,  one  of  the  first  of  many  freedmen’s  aid  societies  in 
the  North.  Later  he  served  for  several  years  as  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  American  Freedmen’s  Union  Commission,  a 
federation  of  nondenominational  groups  engaged  in  freedmen’s 
aid.  Charlotte  Forten,  a granddaughter  of  James  Forten  and  a 
niece  of  Robert  Purvis,  the  two  prominent  Negro  leaders  dis- 
cussed earlier,  taught  school  for  the  freedmen  of  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina,  during  the  Civil  War  years. 

Pennsylvania  furnished  two  of  the  leading  architects  of  Radical 
Reconstruction— Thaddeus  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  which  sponsored  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  William  D.  (“Pig-Iron”)  Kelley,  who  was  espe- 
cially active  in  the  movement  for  Negro  suffrage  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  among  other  provisions,  declared 
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the  Negroes  to  be  citizens  and  said  that  no  state  was  to  deprive 
them  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  The  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment stated  that  no  one  was  to  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  Both 
these  enactments  were  important  not  only  in  reconstructing  the 
Union  after  the  Civil  War  but  in  making  possible  many  of  the 
civil  rights  gains  of  Negroes  in  our  own  day. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  chose  to  be  buried  in  a colored  cemetery 
in  Lancaster  and  wrote  the  following  epitaph  which  is  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone: 

I repose  in  this  quiet  and  secluded  spot, 
not  from  any  natural  preference  for  solitude, 
but  finding  other  cemeteries 
limited  by  charter  rules  as  to  race, 

I have  chosen  this  that  I might  illustrate  in  death 
the  principles  which  I advocated  through  a long  life, 
Equality  of  man  before  his  Creator. 

Two  Pennsylvania  Negroes  rose  to  positions  of  prominence  in 
the  South  during  Reconstruction.  Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  became  a member  of  the  Radical  con- 
stitutional convention  in  Florida  and  later  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  that  state.  Jonathan  Jasper  Wright,  a native 
of  Luzerne  County  and  the  first  Negro  admitted  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania bar,  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina  during  the  days  of  carpetbag  rule.  Both  these 
men  did  creditable  work.  Martin  R.  Delany  and  William  J. 
Whipper,  who  had  likewise  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  were  also 
involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Struggle  for  Equal  Rights 

The  Civil  War  period  saw  attention  focused  not  only  on  free- 
dom for  the  slaves  but  also  on  the  matter  of  equal  rights  for 
Negroes  in  the  North.  During  and  after  the  war  there  was  a 
long  struggle  to  obtain  for  Negroes  equal  treatment  on  the 
streetcars  of  Philadelphia.  When  these  horse-drawn  vehicles 
came  into  service  in  the  city  in  the  late  1850’s,  Negroes  were 
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either  excluded  altogether  from  them  or  required  to  stand  out- 
side on  the  front  platforms,  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  early 
as  1859  William  Still  wrote  a letter  to  the  newspapers  protesting 
this  discrimination.  Negro  organizations  like  the  Colored  People’s 
Union  League;  the  Social,  Civil,  and  Statistical  Association  of 
Colored  People;  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Equal  Rights  League 
pressed  the  issue  in  the  later  years  of  the  war. 

Particularly  important  among  Negro  groups  pushing  the  civil 
rights  cause  in  this  period  was  the  Equal  Rights  League,  founded 
in  1864.  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  minutes 
of  its  executive  board  for  the  period  1864-68.  Its  first  president 
was  John  Peck,  of  Pittsburgh  (formerly  of  Carlisle).  Other 
leaders  were  Jonathan  C.  Gibbs,  Jacob  C.  White,  Jr.,  Joseph  C. 
Bustill,  and  Octavius  V.  Catto,  all  of  Philadelphia;  Jonathan 
Jasper  Wright,  of  Montrose;  William  Nesbit,  of  Altoona;  and 
George  B.  Vashon,  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Equal  Rights  League,  and  in  turn  it  developed  local 
branches  throughout  the  State.  By  November,  1865,  it  claimed 
nineteen  chapters  with  882  members.  Eventually  there  were 
fifty-eight  locals.  The  league’s  main  concern  was  the  right  to 
vote,  but  it  also  exerted  pressure  to  end  discrimination  by  public 
conveyances. 

Several  months  before  the  war  ended,  white  reformers  took 
up  the  streetcar  problem.  Seventy  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  called  a protest  meeting  on  the  issue  for  Friday, 
January  13,  1865.  Included  among  them  were  Henry  C.  Carey, 
the  economist;  Jay  Cooke,  the  banker;  James  Mott  and  Miller 
McKim,  seasoned  antislavery  crusaders;  and  Phillips  Brooks,  a 
young  Episcopal  minister.  Resolutions  were  adopted  opposing 
“the  exclusion  of  respectable  persons  from  our  Passenger  Rail- 
road Cars  on  the  ground  of  complexion”  and  requesting  the 
directors  of  the  street  railway  companies  to  withdraw  the  dis- 
criminatory rule  in  the  name  of  “justice  and  humanity.”  Mott, 
McKim,  and  a number  of  others  were  appointed  as  a committee 
to  present  these  resolutions  to  the  nineteen  companies  involved. 

The  railway  executives  decided  to  conduct  a poll  of  white 
passengers  on  the  question.  Two  days  of  disorderly  balloting, 
on  January  30  and  31,  1865,  resulted  in  a verdict  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  Negroes  to  the  cars.  One  company  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  carrying  Negroes  for  one  month  and  then  abandoned 
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it  as  unworkable.  On  a few  lines  special  cars  were  run  at  long 
intervals  for  the  accommodation  of  colored  people,  but  this 
expedient  did  not  satisfy  the  Negroes  or  the  white  advocates  of 
equal  treatment.  The  committee  then  appealed  to  the  mayor, 
requesting  him  to  prevent  the  use  of  city  police  for  ejecting 
colored  persons  from  the  cars.  The  mayor  refused  to  cooperate. 
The  reformers  assisted  several  Negroes  in  the  prosecution  of 
court  cases  on  the  issue.  In  the  end  the  problem  required  action 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Even  before  other  methods  had  been  exhausted,  legislation 
was  introduced  in  Harrisburg  prohibiting  street  railway  com- 
panies from  excluding  persons  on  account  of  color.  Such  a bill 
passed  the  State  Senate  by  a close  vote  on  February  8,  1865, 
but  the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  consider  it.  Two 
years  later,  on  March  22,  1867,  the  measure  finally  went  through. 
The  vote  was  eighteen  to  thirteen  in  the  Senate  and  fifty-two 
to  twenty-seven  in  the  House.  The  act  forbade  railway  corpora- 
tions either  to  exclude  or  to  segregate  colored  passengers  and 
provided  both  civil  and  criminal  remedies.  Passage  of  this  law 
may  well  have  been  due  to  pressure  from  the  national  leader- 
ship of  the  Republican  party,  dominated  by  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
The  voting  was  almost  exclusively  along  party  lines,  with  Re- 
publicans in  favor  and  Democrats  opposed. 

The  sponsor  and  chief  advocate  of  the  measure  was  Morrow 
B.  Lowry,  senator  from  Erie  and  Crawford  counties.  Among  his 
largely  moral  and  humanitarian  arguments  was  this  melodramatic 
charge: 

Philadelphia  is  the  only  city,  where  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
is  repeated,  which  compels  a respectable  woman  of  color 
to  borrow  a white  baby  before  she  can  receive  admission 
into  the  streetcars.  Philadelphia  will  not  permit  a colored 
woman  to  take  her  own  hones t-begotten  child  in  her 
arms  to  a baptismal  font,  but  a base-born  white  child 
will  protect  her  from  being  kicked  into  the  streets  by 
a conductor. 

Lowry  went  on  to  report  his  personal  observation  of  how  a 
colored  soldier  who  had  lost  a leg  in  the  war  was  ousted  from 
a streetcar  with  “violent  and  abusive  language.”  Someone  else 
pointed  out  that  the  railway  discrimination  sometimes  prevented 
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the  wives  and  mothers  of  colored  soldiers  from  visiting  them  in 
military  hospitals. 

The  senator  from  Philadelphia,  W.  H.  McCandless,  a Demo- 
cratic opponent  of  the  bill,  said  flatly,  “I  do  not  desire  to  ride 
with  them,”  and  went  on  to  charge  its  Republican  supporters 
with  basely  partisan  motives.  “And  for  what  purpose,  sir?”  he 
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asked:  “To  eke  out  their  lease  of  political  power  a little  longer, 
they  will  grovel  in  the  dust  before  this  black  god  of  their 
idolatry.  Senator  William  A.  Wallace,  of  Clearfield,  chairman 
of  the  State  Democratic  committee,  raised  this  discerning  ques- 
tion: “Are  you  willing  to  recognize  this  equality  in  the  railroad 
car?  If  you  arc,  then  the  next  step  is,  of  course,  to  recognize 
their  equality  with  you  at  the  ballot-box.” 

Suffrage  Restored 

Suffrage  was,  indeed,  the  next  step.  But  Negro  suffrage  was 
not  restored  in  Pennsylvania  until  action  had  been  taken  at  the 
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national  level.  It  was  not  until  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  that  Pennsylvania 
Negroes  regained  the  right  to  vote  which  they  had  held  before 
1838.  The  State  Equal  Rights  League  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly  for  action  on  the  franchise  in  March,  1865,  but  the 
legislators.  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic,  were  as  yet  in 
no  mood  to  take  up  this  loaded  issue.  In  August,  1865,  Thaddeus 
Stevens  explained  to  Charles  Sumner,  the  leader  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the  State  Republican 
convention  had  passed  over  this  question  as  “heavy  and  pre- 
mature.” Pennsylvania  was  not  alone  among  northern  states  in 
denying  suffrage  to  Negroes.  It  was  only  in  New  England  that 
Negroes  were  generally  allowed  to  vote  at  this  time,  and  Con- 
necticut was  an  exception  there.  New  York  had  a special  property 
qualification  for  Negro  voters. 

The  issue  figured  indirectly  in  the  election  of  1866  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  State  Democratic  convention  of  that  year  adopted 
the  following  unqualified  resolution  as  part  of  its  platform:  “The 
white  race  alone  is  entitled  to  the  control  of  the  government  of 
the  Republic,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  grant  to  negroes  the 
right  to  vote.”  The  Republicans  declared  that  the  “natural 
rights”  of  Negroes  should  be  protected  but  did  not  take  a 
stand  on  suffrage  as  such.  The  Democratic  press  repeatedly 
charged  that  John  White  Geary,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor,  favored  Negro  suffrage  not  only  in  the  South  but  in 
Pennsylvania.  Geary  himself  tried  to  avoid  the  issue. 

The  Republican  party  clearly  carried  Pennsylvania  in  1866, 
but  the  next  year,  in  elections  for  State  offices,  it  suffered  serious 
reverses.  The  Democratic  candidate  was  elected  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Democrats  gained  several 
new  seats  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  other  northern  states 
Democratic  successes  in  1867  were  even  more  extensive. 

I almost  pity  the  Radicals  [Senator  Edgar  Cowan  wrote 
of  this  election];  after  giving  ten  states  to  the  negroes, 
to  keep  the  Democrats  from  getting  them,  they  will  have 
lost  the  rest.  . . . Any  party  with  an  abolition  head  and 
a nigger  tail  will  soon  find  itself  with  nothing  left  but 
the  head  and  tail. 
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Ex-President  Buchanan  agreed:  “Hostility  to  negro  suffrage  has 
been  the  most  powerful  cause  of  this  great  change.” 

Undaunted  by  the  adverse  political  trend,  a distinguished  Re- 
publican member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  John 
Hickman,  of  Chester  County,  who  had  served  in  Congress  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War,  introduced  on  January  20,  1868,  a 
joint  resolution  to  strike  the  word  '“white”  from  the  constitutional 
requirements  for  voting  and  to  add  a literacy  test.  Thus  Negroes 
would  be  able  to  vote  if  they  met  existing  qualifications  as  to 
age,  sex,  residence,  and  the  payment  of  taxes— and  if  they  could 
read  the  State  constitution.  The  proposal  was  referred  to  the 
judiciary  committee,  which  promptly  returned  it  with  a negative 
recommendation.  Hickman  managed,  however,  to  bring  it  before 
the  House  for  general  debate  on  February  5,  and  there  he  made 
a powerful  plea  on  its  behalf.  “Our  constitution  is  wrong— un- 
just— inhuman,  ” he  asserted,  “and  we  all  know  it.  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike  know  it.”  When  the  final  vote  was  taken,  on 
March  3,  a majority  of  the  Republicans  joined  with  the  Demo- 
crats to  reject  Hickman’s  proposal  by  the  overwhelming  margin 
of  sixty-eight  to  fourteen. 

A year  later,  early  in  1869,  Congress  submitted  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  for  approval  by  the  states,  and  Pennsylvania  was 
one  of  the  first  states  to  ratify  it.  Democrats  in  the  State  Senate, 
under  the  leadership  of  Wallace  and  McCandless,  already  men- 
tioned as  opponents  of  the  streetcar  reform,  argued  that  the 
proposal  should  be  submitted  to  a popular  referendum.  Repub- 
licans like  Senator  Lowry  defended  the  amendment  and  argued 
that  it  was  scandalous  to  impose  Negro  suffrage  on  the  South 
while  not  permitting  it  in  the  North.  The  State  Senate  approved 
the  measure  by  a strictly  party  vote  (eighteen  to  fifteen)  on 
March  11,  and  the  lower  house  followed  suit  (sixty-two  to 
thirty-eight)  on  March  25.  Negro  suffrage  in  the  North  seems 
to  have  been  largely  a by-product  of  the  determination  of  the 
Radicals  in  Congress  to  build  a Republican  bloc  in  the  South 

Yet  another  year  passed  before  three-fourths  of  the  states 
ratified  the  amendment  and  it  was  declared  to  be  in  effect. 
Philadelphia  Negroes  staged  a celebration  on  April  26,  1870,  to 
hail  the  advent  of  equal  suffrage.  It  began  with  services  in  the 
colored  churches  early  in  the  day.  Next  came  a ceremony  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  where  the  Negro  leaders  were  presented 
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with  a specially  designed  banner  commemorating  the  event. 
Charles  Gibbons  delivered  a speech  on  behalf  of  the  club: 

In  this  year  of  our  blessed  Lord,  we  realize  that  divine 
idea  of  human  equality  which  signalized  His  personal 
intercourse  with  men,  and  which,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago  th  founder  of  Pennsylvania  incorporated  in 
his  frame  of  government,  and  which,  nearly  a century 
later,  was  proclaimed  from  Independence  Hall  by  the 
representatives  of  the  American  colonies. 

Octavius  V.  Catto,  a teacher  in  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth 
and  a leader  of  the  Equal  Rights  League,  made  this  significant 
pledge:  “the  black  man  knows  on  which  side  of  the  line  to  vote.” 
Colored  marching  units  paraded  up  Broad  Street  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a mass  meeting  was  held  at  Horticultural  Hall  in  the 
evening.  Lueretia  Mott,  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
among  those  present.  Speakers  included  Galusha  Grow,  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  and  Robert  Purvis.  There  was  one  foreboding 
note:  shots  were  fired  at  some  of  the  marchers  on  their  way  home. 

Several  thousand  Negroes  appeared  at  the  Philadelphia  polls 
in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  on  the  whole  the  election  went  smoothly. 
Trouble  threatened  in  one  ward,  however,  where  Democrats 
and  Republicans  had  agreed  that  all  white  men  were  to  be 
allowed  to  vote  before  any  colored  men,  and  the  Negroes  were 
formed  into  a separate  waiting  line.  A rumor  spread  that  the 
latter  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  all.  General  E.  M. 
Gregory,  United  States  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, intervened  under  the  terms  of  the  “Force  Act”  of  1870 
and  sent  in  a company  of  marines  to  keep  order  and  to  see  that 
the  Negroes  were  permitted  to  vote.  Mayor  Daniel  M.  Fox,  a 
Democrat,  protested  this  action,  and  Governor  Geary  expressed 
his  concern  over  the  procedure  in  his  next  annual  message  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  fall  elections  of  1871  no  federal  troops  were  used  in 
Philadelphia,  and  violence  ensued.  Race  friction  culminated  in 
the  assassination  of  Octavius  V.  Catto  and  the  death  of  two 
other  Negroes,  as  well  as  the  injury  of  many  others.  On  Friday, 
October  13,  1871,  the  civil  rights  leaders  held  another  mass 
meeting  with  Henry  C.  Carey  in  the  chair,  as  they  had  done 
back  in  1865  on  the  streetcar  question.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
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deploring  the  bloodshed  which  had  occurred  and  censuring  the 
city  authorities  for  not  having  maintained  order.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure  and  Robert  Purvis. 
"In  the  death  of  Mr.  Catto,”  said  Purvis,  “liberty  has  been 
strengthened.  Regarded  as  a martyr,  Catto  received  a hero’s 
funeral.  The  services  were  held  at  the  city  armory  with  an 
immense  (and  undisturbed)  crowd  in  attendance.  Since  he  had 
held  a commission  as  a major  in  the  infantry,  he  was  buried 
with  full  military  honors.  However,  no  one  was  ever  brought 
to  justice  for  his  death. 

The  School  Question 

Throughout  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  Pennsylvania 
Negroes  were  either  denied  public  educational  facilities  alto- 
gether or  were  provided  only  with  segregated  schools.  Robert 
Purvis  refused  to  pay  his  township  school  taxes  in  1853  because 
his  children  were  required  to  attend  a school  for  Negroes  con- 
ducted in  a “miserable  shanty”  remote  from  their  home.  In  1854 
the  legislature  specified  that  school  directors  must  establish 
separate  schools  in  districts  where  there  were  twenty  or  more 
colored  pupils;  where  such  separate  schools  were  established, 
officials  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  admit  colored  children  to 
the  white  schools. 

Agitation  against  this  type  of  discrimination  became  quite 
strong  during  the  1870’s,  when  Charles  Sumner  was  leading  a 
campaign  in  Congress  to  end  racial  segregation  in  schools  as 
well  as  in  hotels  and  theaters,  on  railroads,  in  jury  service,  and 
in  cemeteries.  Sumner  introduced  his  all-inclusive  civil  rights  bill 
in  the  Senate  year  in  and  year  out  from  1870  until  his  death 
in  1874.  By  the  latter  date  it  seemed  to  have  a good  chance 
of  being  passed. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  following  again,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  tracks  of  the  Republican  leadership  in  Wash- 
ington, now  took  up  the  school  question.  On  May  5,  1874,  the 
State  Senate  passed  by  a strictly  party  vote  (twenty  Repub- 
licans over  eleven  Democrats)  a bill  which  would  have  re- 
pealed the  separate  school  legislation  of  1854  and  would  have 
required  the  admission  of  children  into  all  public  schools  with- 
out regard  to  color.  The  measure  did  not  come  to  a vote  in 
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the  lower  house.  Sumner’s  bill  in  Congress  also  passed  the 
Senate  but  not  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot,  a Democratic  party  organ  which  con- 
sistently opposed  both  State  and  federal  civil  rights  legislation, 
charged  that  “the  subservient  legislature  at  Harrisburg’’  had 
dropped  the  matter  on  orders  from  Republican  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington, the  latter  having  concluded  that  it  was  “impolitic”  to 
make  civil  rights  an  issue  in  the  fall  elections.  With  the  school 
clause  stricken  out,  after  its  author’s  death,  Sumner’s  bill  passed 
both  houses  of  a lame  duck  Congress  early  the  next  year. 
Signed  by  President  Grant,  it  became  known  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1875. 

The  school  question  came  up  again  in  1881.  The  future  course 
of  events  was  foreshadowed  by  a significant  court  case  in  Craw- 
ford County.  Elias  H.  Allen,  a colored  man,  applied  to  have  his 
children  admitted  to  a white  grammar  school  in  Meadville.  The 
application  being  denied,  he  appealed  to  the  county  court  for 
a writ  of  mandamus  directing  the  school  board  to  admit  his  chil- 
dren. On  the  basis  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  Judge  Pearson  Church  decided  in  May, 
1881,  that  the  Pennsylvania  segregation  legislation  of  1854  was 
in  violation  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  that  Allen’s 
children  must  be  admitted  to  the  school  nearest  their  home. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided 
with  regard  to  the  policies  of  several  states  in  1954 

Meanwhile  the  legislature  in  Harrisburg  was  at  work  again, 
and  both  houses  at  last  passed  a law  repealing  the  1854  enact- 
ment. The  most  notable  speech  on  behalf  of  the  repeal  was  made 
by  Senator  James  Sill  of  Erie: 

As  an  American,  regarding  this  statute  unworthy  of 
our  code,  as  a Pennsylvanian,  deeming  it  adverse  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  . . . and  as  a 
lawyer,  deeming  it  in  conflict  with  the  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  to  which  I have  adverted,  I ask  its 
repeal,  while  eighty-five  thousand  Pennsylvanians  de- 
mand that  this  insult  to  their  race  may  be  expunged 
from  the  statute  books  upon  which  it  has  too  long  been 
a blemish. 

As  finally  passed  and  signed  by  Governor  Henry  M.  Hoyt  on 
June  8,  1881,  the  measure  made  it  unlawful  for  school  officials 
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to  make  any  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color  among  pupils 
attending  or  seeking  admission  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  statute,  of  course,  did  not  result  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  segregated  schools,  but  at  least  the  Commonwealth 
was  on  record  in  opposition  to  educational  discrimination  and 
a legal  weapon  was  available  to  Negroes  who  chose  to  take  the 
matter  to  the  courts. 

The  vote  on  this  enactment  did  not  follow  part)'  lines.  While 
there  were  quite  a few  members  not  present  or  not  voting,  those 
who  supported  the  measure  included  a considerable  number  of 
Democrats.  It  would  appear  that  after  ten  years  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  beginning  to  pay  dividends;  the  Negro’s  political 
power  was  enabling  him  to  win  additional  concessions.  While 
Negroes  constituted  only  two  percent  of  the  entire  State  popula- 
tion (four  percent  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh),  it  is  probable 
that  in  certain  districts  they  held  the  electoral  balance  of  power. 
Pennsylvania  did  not  lead  the  way  in  this  reform.  Massachusetts 
had  forbidden  school  discrimination  in  1855,  and  the  rest  of 
New  England  followed  before  1881.  New  Jersey  acted  the  same 
year  as  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  in  1887,  and  New  York  in  1900. 

A landmark  in  American  Negro  history  was  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  19.54  which  declared  school  segregation  to 
be  a violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  have  been  working 
since  that  time  to  eliminate  the  de  facto  segregation  based  on 
housing  patterns  which  is  so  characteristic  of  northern  cities. 
In  1968,  after  a long  court  struggle,  Negroes  won  admission  to 
Cirard  College  in  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  founded  under 
the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  in  1831  as  an  endowed  school  for 
poor  white  orphan  boys. 

In  the  civil  rights  cases  of  1883  the  Supreme  Court  nullified 
most  of  that  portion  of  Charles  Sumner’s  civil  rights  program 
which  had  finally  passed  Congress  in  1875— that  is,  the  federal 
prohibitions  against  race  discrimination  by  hotels,  theaters,  and 
public  conveyances.  Four  years  later,  in  1887,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  passed  a law  providing  fines  for  refusing 
accommodations  to  Negroes  in  such  places  of  public  resort. 
There  was  little  debate,  and  the  law  was  passed  with  no  negative 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  only  three  in  the  House.  This  was  the 
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last  piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  recent  decades  additional  legislation  on  public  accommoda- 
tions has  been  passed,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  combat  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  employment  and  housing,  two  areas 
where  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  1955  the  State  established 
a Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  to  prevent  job  dis- 
crimination. In  1961  the  name  of  this  agency  was  changed  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commission,  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion was  enlarged  to  include  racial  discrimination  in  education, 
housing,  and  public  accommodations.  Originally  a subdivision 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  it  is  now  attached 
directly  to  the  Governor’s  Office.  The  commission  has  power  to 
investigate  complaints  of  racial  discrimination  and  to  issue  orders 
forbidding  such  practices. 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  characterized  by  a great 
migration  of  southern  Negroes  into  northern  cities.  The  pace  of 
this  movement  was  especially  swift  during  the  two  world  wars, 
which  opened  up  many  new  jobs  for  Negroes.  In  1900  they  con- 
stituted less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh.  By  1960  they  composed  26.7  per  cent  of  Phila- 
delphia’s population  and  16.8  per  cent  of  Pittsburgh’s.  For  the 
State  as  a whole,  the  Negro  population  rose  from  two  and  a half 
per  cent  in  1900  to  seven  per  cent  in  1960.  The  growth  in  actual 
numbers  was  even  more  impressive.  Whereas  there  were  157,000 
Negroes  in  Pennsylvania  in  1900,  by  1960  there  were  853,000. 

Cultural  Progress 

Accompanying  this  population  growth  has  been  a tremendous 
multiplication  of  Negro  institutions  and  agencies  of  all  kinds 
and  a noticeable  growth  in  the  number  of  Pennsylvania  Negroes 
who  have  made  a mark  in  American  culture. 

Two  Pennsylvania  Negro  newspapers  have  been  remarkably 
successful:  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  founded  in  1884  by  Chris- 
topher J.  Perry  and  edited  since  1941  by  E.  Washington  Rhodes, 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  edited  for  many  years  by  Robert 
Lee  Vann.  From  a small  beginning  in  1907,  the  Courier  grew 
by  the  1930’s  to  have  the  largest  circulation  of  all  Negro  news- 
papers. It  commands  a nationwide  following.  Both  these  papers 
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began  as  weeklies,  but  the  Tribune  is  now  published  twice  a 
week. 

Dr.  Nathan  P . Mossell,  a graduate  of  Lincoln  University  and 
the  first  Negro  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
medical  school,  founded  the  Frederick  Douglass  Hospital  and 
School  for  Nurses  in  1895  to  provide  medical  services  for  Phila- 
delphia Negroes.  In  1948  it  merged  with  Mercy  Hospital 
(founded  in  1907),  and  soon  thereafter  the  State  provided  funds 
to  erect  a modern  building  to  house  the  merged  facilities. 

Negro-owned  businesses,  churches,  and  fraternal  orders  have 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

A number  of  prominent  scholars  and  artists  among  Negroes 
have  had  Pennsylvania  connections.  George  Washington  Wil- 
liams, the  most  notable  of  early  Negro  historians,  was  born  at 
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Bedford  Springs  in  1849.  After  study  at  Howard  University  and 
at  Newton  Theological  Seminary  and  experience  in  a variety  of 
occupations,  he  wrote  a substantial  two-volume  History  of  the 
Negro  Race  in  America  from  1619  to  1880,  published  by  Put- 
nam’s in  1883.  Five  years  later  came  his  History  of  the  Negro 
Troops  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  After  careful  study,  John 
Hope  Franklin  has  concluded  that  Williams’  works  “are  sub- 
stantial and  reliable  sources  of  information  and  bear  up  sur- 
prisingly well  under  careful  scrutiny.” 

After  taking  his  Ph.D.  in  history  at  Harvard  with  a disserta- 
tion on  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  traffic  (published 
as  the  first  volume  in  the  Harvard  Historical  Studies),  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  B.  DuBois  was  appointed  an  “assistant  instructor”  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
survey  of  social  conditions  among  Philadelphia  Negroes.  The 
resulting  book,  The  Philadelphia  Negro:  A Social  Study,  pub- 
lished in  1899,  has  been  called  “the  first  important  sociological 
study  of  a Negro  community  in  the  United  States.”  DuBois  went 
on  to  serve  as  a professor  at  Atlanta  University,  and  to  become 
a founder  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (1910),  editor  of  its  publication  The  Crisis,  and 
a leader  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Dr.  Ira  DeA.  Reid  of  Haverford  College,  one  of  the  first 
Negroes  to  serve  as  a professor  in  a predominantly  white  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  has  published  several  distinguished 
books  in  sociology.  Dr.  Horace  Mann  Bond,  father  of  Julian 
Bond,  prominent  in  the  sixties  as  a young  rights  militant  and 
politician,  was  president  of  Lincoln  University  for  some  years 
and  wrote  a fine  book  on  the  history  of  Negro  education.  Dr. 
Alain  LeRoy  Locke,  for  many  years  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Howard  University  and  a prolific  author,  was  a product  of 
Philadelphia’s  public  schools.  Locke  was  a Phi  Beta  Kappa,  a 
Harvard  Ph.D.,  and  the  first  Afro-American  Rhodes  Scholar. 

Among  Negro  literary  figures,  Pennsylvania  has  contributed 
Jessie  Redmond  Fauset,  a member  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family 
and  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  She  took 
a master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  also 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne.  She  did  important  work  in  encouraging 
young  writers  while  serving  as  literary  editor  of  the  Crisis,  the 
journal  of  the  NAACP.  She  herself  wrote  four  novels:  There 
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Is  Confusion  (1924),  Plum  Bun  (1929),  The  Chinabcmj  Tree 
(1931),  and  Comedy:  American  Style  (1933).  She  wrote  of  daily 
life  among  well-to-do  Negro  families.  While  the  problem  of 
race  was  present  in  her  work  ( Plum  Bun  dealt  with  “passing”), 
her  main  emphasis  was  on  the  similarity  of  problems  faced  by 
people  regardless  of  color. 

Two  prominent  Negro  painters  were  bom  and  reared  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Henry  O.  Tanner  (1859-1937)  was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  son  of  an  A.M.E.  bishop,  but  grew  up  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  spent 
most  of  his  later  life  in  Paris.  His  paintings,  chiefly  of  Biblical 
scenes,  hang  in  major  galleries.  Horace  Pippin  (1888-1946),  a 
native  of  West  Chester,  was  largely  self-taught.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  “John  Brown  Goes  to  His  Hanging,”  but  he 
also  painted  folk  scenes  of  Negro  life  and  battle  scenes  from 
World  War  I. 

Among  musicians,  James  A.  Bland  (1854-1911),  buried  at 
Bala-Cynwyd,  composed  “Oh,  Dem  Golden  Slippers”  and  “In 
the  Evening  by  the  Moonlight,”  and  wrote  “Carry  Me  Back 
to  Old  Virginny.”  Harry  T.  Burleigh  (1866-1949),  a singer  and 
composer  who  was  bom  in  Erie,  arranged  such  Negro  spirituals 
as  “Deep  River”  and  “Steal  Away  to  Jesus.”  One  of  the  greatest 
concert  artists  of  the  twentieth  century,  Marian  Anderson,  con- 
tralto, was  born  and  educated  in  Philadelphia.  She  electrified  the 
nation  in  1939  when,  denied  the  use  of  Constitution  Hall  in 
Washington  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  she 
sang  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  before  a crowd  of 
75,000,  with  millions  more  listening  by  radio.  Ethel  Waters,  the 
well-known  singer  and  actress,  was  born  in  Chester.  Erroll 
Garner,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  very  successful  as  a jazz  pianist, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Many  Pennsylvania  Negroes  have  won  national  recognition 
for  their  athletic  achievements.  Among  those  prominent  in  pro- 
fessional baseball  was  Philadelphia-born  Roy  Campanella,  who 
played  catcher  with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  during  the  fifties 
and  who  was  elected  to  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame.  Richie  Allen 
of  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  was  notable  during  the  1960’s.  Herb 
Adderly,  of  Philadelphia,  won  football  laurels  as  defensive  back 
with  the  Green  Bay  Packers  in  the  sixties.  Ed  Bell,  a graduate 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  won  intercollegiate  football 
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recognition  as  an  end  in  1951-52  and  later  played  with  the  Balti- 
more Colts.  Lennie  Moore,  a graduate  of  Reading  High  School 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  also  starred  for  the  Colts. 
Wilt  Chamberlain  and  Guy  Rogers,  both  of  Philadelphia,  were 
outstanding  basketball  players  during  the  sixties.  Rod  Perry  and 
Arthur  Pollard,  both  of  Coatesville,  won  coveted  medals  in  track. 

Finally  it  might  be  noted  that  a number  of  Pennsylvania 
Negroes  have  risen  to  high  positions  in  politics.  Quite  a few 
have  served  in  the  General  Assembly,  beginning  with  Harry  W. 
Bass,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1911.  The  first  Negro  woman— Crystal 
Bird  Fauset— was  chosen  to  the  assembly  in  1938.  In  1955  Gov- 
ernor George  Leader  named  Andrew  M.  Bradley  as  budget  offi- 
cer, the  first  State  cabinet  appointment  held  by  a Negro.  Two 
years  later  Bradley  became  secretary  of  property  and  supplies. 
In  1969  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
K.  LeRoy  Irvis,  a Negro,  of  Allegheny  County.  Raymond  Pace 
Alexander  and  Juanita  Kidd  Stout  have  presided  over  county 
and  municipal  courts  in  Philadelphia.  William  Henry  Hastie 
has  served  for  many  years  as  judge  of  the  Third  U.  S.  Circuit 
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Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same  city.  An  important  achievement 
was  made  in  politics  in  19.58  when  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  was  elected 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  a Philadelphia  district. 

Two  recent  developments  are  worth  noting  in  conclusion. 
One  is  the  shift  in  the  Negro’s  political  allegiance  from  the  Re- 
publicans to  the  Democrats,  which  took  place  in  the  wake  of 
the  social  reform  measures  put  through  as  part  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  “New  Deal.  The  other  is  the  civil  disorders  of  the 
1960’s,  which  have  been  a source  of  great  concern.  Large-scale 
looting  and  burning  directed  mainly  against  white-owned  stores 
in  the  Negro  ghettoes  became  almost  epidemic.  One  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  disturbances  took  place  in  Philadelphia  in 
August,  1964.  There  was  also  violence  in  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg, 
York,  and  other  Pennsylvania  communities.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  appointed  a national  advisory  commission  on  civil  dis- 
orders to  study  the  causes  of  these  troubles  and  to  suggest 
remedies.  The  commission  report,  issued  early  in  1968,  blamed 
them  on  the  long  history  of  “white  racism’’  in  the  United  States 
and  urged  the  adoption  of  massive  federal  programs  to  improve 
housing,  employment  opportunities,  educational  facilities,  and 
social  welfare  services  for  black  Americans. 

Conclusion 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  conflicting  trends  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania’s  relation  to  its  Negroes:  on  the  one  hand,  en- 
slavement, degradation,  and  discrimination;  on  the  other  hand, 
emancipation,  elevation,  and  equalizing.  In  the  colonial  period 
slavery  became  a well-entrenched  institution  in  this  State,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a visible  antislavery  protest  culminating 
in  the  abolition  law  of  1780.  In  the  pre-Civil  War  period  Penn- 
sylvania Negroes  were  subjected  to  disfranchisement  and  other 
forms  of  discrimination,  but  nevertheless  there  developed  a strong 
antislavery  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  South  and  strong 
Negro  communities  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  In  the  post- 
Civil  War  period  a number  of  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
State  to  secure  equal  rights  for  Negroes,  but  in  spite  of  these 
there  developed  in  the  State’s  urban  centers  large  Negro  ghettoes 
where  living  conditions  denied  the  American  ideal  of  equality. 
All  told,  the  story  of  the  Negro  in  Pennsylvania  history  would 
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seem  to  be  a good  illustration  of  the  complexities,  ambiguities, 
and  contradictions  with  which  life  and  history  are  filled.  Finally, 
it  may  be  noted  that,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  which  have  faced 
them  over  the  years,  Pennsylvania  Negroes  have  risen  to  the 
highest  levels  of  achievement  in  such  diverse  fields  as  sports, 
the  arts,  scholarship,  and  politics. 
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